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A Few minutes before supper-time some millions of small Ameri- 
cans leave their play to gather at a common shrine—the family radio. 

A chime rings, and a soft, sweet mother-voice comes over the 
ether in a simple melody. “Little Boy Blue.” Eyes grow eagerly 
alight, Little hands and feet beat the rhythm. Listen! It’s Kellogg’s 
“Singing Lady”! 

No radio program was ever conceived on a less pretentious 
scale. And while other programs may appeal to larger audiences, 
few—on any scale—have ever had a more loyal following. 

A poll of editors in the United States and Canada, conducted 
by the New York World-Telegram, has placed the Singing Lady as 
the best children’s program on the air. It has been given unquali- 
fied approval by the National Parent-Teacher Association. More 
than a million and a quarter fan letters have been received — many 
of them from grateful mothers. 

Guiding Kellogg’s Singing Lady program to this wide success 
has been an achievement in which the Radio Broadcasting Depart- 
ment of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., takes just pride. 


N. W. AYER @ SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters: WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * DETROIT 
LONDON ° MONTREAL ° BUENOS AIRES ° sAO PAULO 
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THE CAPTURE OF TICONDEROGA 
An illustration by N. C. Wyeth for the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., makers of Ticonderoga Pencils. 


THE SUCCESS OF TICONDEROGA 
“Federal may be proud of a job well done” wrote the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., in a recent letter com- 
menting on their first campaign by Federal. Y 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
444 Madison Avenue, New York — Tel. ELdorado 5-6400 
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This Week 


ARTHUR H. LITTLE is going 
shooting. This week he con- 
fides that soon he'll take down his 
Winchester and close the career of 
every writer who thinks that ships 
are neuter. Calling a ship it, he 
discloses, is merely a symptom of 
what is going on in a mechanized 
world. Citing Big Ben and the 
New Haven’s Yankee Clipper, he 
pleads for advertising that will 
cause products to live, for copy 
that will connote to the reader 
virtues and characteristics that 
transcend mere utility. Mr. Little’s 
fervor blazes under the title, 
“Ships Are Ladies.” 


= 2 = 


Larry writes another letter. 
This time he addresses an adver- 
tising agent. He asks the agent 
what the agent’s bright, young con- 
sumer researchers have been find- 
ing out, lately, about what’s really 
astir in consumers’ minds. Point- 
ing, Larry asks the agent if he 
knows what’s afoot in the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board, and in 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., and 
among co-operative buying groups. 
The title: “To an Advertising 
Agent.” 

* * * 


Don .Masson has sounded out 
manufacturers on the whys ‘and 
hows of sampling. This week he 
goes into the issue of free samples 
vs. the charged-for kind. One im- 
portant advantage of the charged- 
for sample is that the money 
insures the sample’s reaching a per- 
son more than casually interested. 

* * * 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., looks at 
the future. He sees promise of 
better business days. From his 
vantage point at the helm of Gen- 
eral Motors, he sees calmer, more 


comfortable sailing. Characteris- 
tically, he thinks and speaks as an 
engineer. “No depression since 
man began to use machines,” he 
says, “effectively has lasted long 
enough to break down the con- 
sistent optimism of generation 
after generation of inventors and 
industrialists.” Man’s most potent 
ally is man, himself. 

Se @ 


By eliminating the chiseler, NRA 
makes safer credit. So concludes 
Charles O. Zimmerman, credit 
manager of the Graton & Knight 
Company, who finds that the di- 
verse and devious selling practices 
of pre-NRA days really have 
passed, and that their passing has 
cleared the credit air. 

Ss 8 @ 


What happens when a manu fac- 
turer imagines himself a depart- 


ment-store. buyer? If he could, 
what would he do? This week, 
Charles R. Wiers, vice-president of 
the De Long Hook & Eye -Com- 
pany and no stranger to merchan- 
disers, builds a buyers’ platform of 
twenty-seven planks. “If I Were 
a Buyer” will suggest ideas to 
the manufacturer who seeks to 
strengthen his-sales by “educating” 
retail salespeople. 
*> * * 

If the retailer hides it, the 
world’s hardest-pulling package 
cannot pull a nickel’s worth. C. B. 
Larrabee, who has lived among 
packages, discusses categorically 
shelf displays, counter displays, win- 
dow displays, and floor displays. 
The title: “Packages on Display.” 

. = 

Swift as are American methods 
of communication and transporta- 
tion, we still elect our President 
through an Electoral College—and 
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many of us don’t know to this day 
where and how liquor may be 
advertised. This issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK presents the first instalment 
of a comprehensive, State-by-State, 
liquor-advertising guide. 

* * * 

Despite all excursions and alar- 
ums, women will respond to 
brand advertising. At least, upon 
the word of Merle Higley, they re- 
sponded to the hosiery advertising 
of the Schuylkill Valley Mills. 

*x* * * 

This week Printers’ INK pre- 
sents the half-year earnings of 
194 companies, contrasting the 
figures with those for the first half 
of 1933 * * * the theater, trying 
again to hold the mirror up to ad- 
vertising, misses again with “Kill 
That Story” * * * Penn Tobacco, 
advertising Kentucky Winners 
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cigarettes, reports these sales high- 
spots: in New England in the first 
ten days, 30,000,000; in Chicago in 
two and one-half weeks, 50,000,000 
* * * Colgate-Palmolive-Peet pro- 
motes standardized sales in cities 
under 100,000 * * * Quaker Oats 
hitches the sales curve to 1,000 
bicycles * * * Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush plans an “ideal marriage” 
contest * * * Housing Act adver- 
tising gets going with a bang. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster lectures on: 
horse-meat labels, bank advertis- 
ing, causes of returned goods, pack- 
age inserts; and P.I.’s editorials 
draw learned morals about: the 
future of Governmental control, 
procrastination in merchandisers, 
Packard preparedness, Coca-Cola's 
good health, and the air-condition- 
ing of a tomato salad. 
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One subscriber in Ethiopia. 


One each also in Canary Islands, 
Ceylon, Channel Islands, Danzig, 
Esthonia, Federated Malay States, 
Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Madeira, 
Manchukuo, Paraguay, Samoa, 


Sicily and Sudan. 
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No Sales 

| eee’ Drouth in 
ery \ ° 

mee Cee Milwaukee! 

ERTAINLY Milwaukee has heard 

of the drouth! But with only 19 


of 71 counties in Wisconsin classified 
as emergency areas, business in this 


lively market continues as usual. 


In the rich south and east agricultural 
belt, farmers are getting record prices 
for bumper crops. Brisk industrial 
activity is maintaining bank debits, 
factory employment, payrolls and 
other indices at high levels. 


Today, Milwaukee and The Journal 
are the market and the medium for 
your most powerful sales efforts! 


THE MILWAUKEE J Ae am 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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Ships Are Ladies 


Even in a Mechanized World, the Thing Called Personality 
Opens Vast Vistas to Him Who Sells 


By Arthur H. Little 


‘* really does seem that with the passing of time we all be- 


come more tolerant. 


I can stand, now, the man who whistles in the washroom of a 


Pullman. 


No longer does he cause my murder-gorge to rise. 


You can’t blame a mud turtle for being what it is. 
No longer do I feel sorry for the whistler’s family. For now 
I realize that any man sufficiently objectionable to whistle before 


breakfast must have acquired ex- 
actly the sort of family he so 
richly deserves; and such a family, 
unanimously subnormal, wouldn’t 
mind anything. 

Further, either because I have 
been mellowed by philosophy or 
rendered punch-drunk by the slings 
and arrows of a disordered cosmos, 
I'm no longer so lethally inclined 
toward the organism who, sitting 
in the seat behind me in the com- 
muters’ train, keeps me awake by 
turning the pages of his newspaper 
in such a way that, spasmodically, 
the upper corners go fluttering 
through my hair. I’m certain, now, 
that he can’t read; and I see no 
point in interrupting, with mayhem, 
the fun he derives from looking 
at the pictures. 

A few years ago I founded, 
single-handed, the Society for the 
Suppression of Casual Guides. 
Partly to serve humanity and partly 
to satisfy certain gruesome long- 
ings that weren’t public-spirited at 
all, I dedicated the society to the 
slaughter of all roadside liars who, 
when in the dead of night you ask 
them the road to Danbury, blandly 
and unblinkingly chart you a course 
that lands you in Bridgeport. Para- 
doxically, the idea collapsed under 
a burden of enthusiasm. For when, 
in print, I. announced the project, 
motorists wrote to me from every- 





where, seeking membership and 
applying for territories; but so 
many of them requested exclusive 
liar-shooting rights in entire States 
that, to avoid interlapping and con- 
fusion, I abandoned the whole en- 
terprise and, regretfully, tore up 
the charter. 

Since then, I’ve just let the liars 
live and multiply. But no longer 
do they lie to me. Psychologically 
speaking, I’ve found adjustment. I 
no longer ask. When, at a fork of 
highways, I’m doubtful about 
which branch to take, I choose the 
one that, obviously, is the less 
rational. And thus when, having 
followed it, I wind up completely 
and abysmally lost, the credit for 
the achievement is mine alone, un- 
shared with any stranger. 

Thus by living do we come to 
live more calmly and more com- 
fortably. Annoyances so aggravat- 
ing as to justify homicide we learn, 
somehow, to tolerate. Yet the proc- 
ess is one of doubtful ethics; for 
I cannot be sure whether we attain 
our Nirvana through deliberate 
self-development, or fall into it, 
ignobly, when we suffer our prin- 
ciples to collapse. And then, of 
course, there is the additional fact 
—and to me it is a fact that in this 
instance is distressingly personal— 
there is the additional fact that 
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agg of us are undoubtedly just 
azy. 

Yet within the breast of him 
who commits these meditations to 
print there still smolders one un- 
quenched resolution. Numb as I 
am and as sense-dulled, as soon as 
I can find the time I shall go 
forth and destroy every reporter, 
every copysmith, every writer of 
any kind who, at any time in his 
too-long life, has called a ship it. 


Not a Trivial Mistake 
—It’s a Crime 


There is more here, my country- 
men, than a mere muffing of 
gender. As I shall demonstrate, 
here is a crime—and it is a crime 
—whose tentacles permeate our 
literature, including the literature 
that copysmiths write to persuade 
us to buy goods. 

There is more here than a mere 
lack of knowledge about nature. I 
know a city man who, a year or so 
ago, proudly acquired a farm. Re- 
cently, he said to me: 

“My farm manager has bought 
a cow. I was out, Sunday, and 
saw him; and I don’t think he’s as 
good as he was represented.” 

“Who?” I asked. “The man- 
ager?” 

“No.” he said. “The cow.” 

“Indeed,” I assured him; “there 
has been misrepresentation some- 
where.” 

Such lapses are excusable. After 
all, my friend was speaking pri- 
vately. He hadn’t spread his in- 
formation in the public prints. Be- 
sides, this man admits that he’s a 
tyro. I know he is willing to learn. 
And I’m sure, incidentally, that 
his new cow will teach him. 

But consider a _ professional 
writer. He has read, or he ought 
to have read, at least one novel by 
Conrad and at least one poem by 
Masefield. He has seen, or he 
ought to have seen, at least one 
boat. 

Yet when he sits down at a type- 
writer to describe, as stirringly as 
he can, the steel-straining victory 
of a great-hearted liner, as, with 
a bone in her teeth all the way, 
she fights and whips the Atlantic 
and hangs high a new record for 
east-to-west crossings, he calls her 
tt. 
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Perhaps I ought to be mollified 
by the thought that he might do 
worse. Remembering that her name 
is Rex, he might call her he! 

But if my health holds out, the 
days of him and of all his kind are 
definitely numbered. 

As I plan his demise, let me 
concede an inborn prejudice. l- 
most as directly as are the “Cana- 
dian soldiers,” I was spawned in 
water. On the south shore of Lake 
Erie, I was scrubbed by flying 
spray and nourished with 600-W. 
And early I learned that every 
craft that floats, from a 600-foot 
Steel Truster to a destroyer-lined 
Booth fishing-tug, from a _ bulb- 
nosed whaleback to a high-prowed 
towing machine that bears on her 
stack the big, white G of Great 
Lakes Towing, is a lady. 

And further I learned that, 
whatever her appearance, what- 
ever her age, whatever her station 
in life, she’s a lady endowed with 
character and with personality and 
with soul. She’s a lady who merits 
respect. 

Perched on her master’s bunk in 
her pilot house, I’ve heard old 
Cap Chapman say of my father’s 
O. J. True: 

“Yes, she’s gettin’ old. But she 
still has a way about her.” 


We Have De-Personalized 
Everything in Sight 

And now we have mechanized 
our lives and synthesized our sur- 
roundings and practically de-per- 
sonalized the universe. We eat, not 
victuals, but vitamins. We burn, 
not coal, but B. t, u.’s. We buy, not 
automobiles, but transportation. We 
wear, not shoes, but mileage. 

A church isn’t a church any more: 
it’s a plant. And the preacher, | 
assume, now is called manager of 
production. His job is not to save 
souls, but to turn out angels, | 
shan’t be a bit surprised to learn 
that the edifice in which I went to 
Sunday School now is interlaced 
with conveyor belts and that the 
teachers are on piece work. 

A school isn’t a school: it’s a 
layout. In it there are bespectacled 
little boys who never will know 
that something precious was sub- 
tracted from the world’s supply of 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Colgate Sale Plan 





TANDARDIZED #sales 

of from fifteen to 
twenty items in its line are 
being promoted by Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet in cities of 
100,000 population and un- 
der and in which enough 
retailers promise their co- 
operation. The technique, in 
both newspaper and display 
tie-up, closely follows the 
methods used by chain 
stores. 

In purpose, the idea be- 
hind these sales is to get 
independent retailers to do 
a job of smart merchandis- 
ing similar to that done by 
chains. If the retailers are 
serious in tackling this job, 
Colgate is ready to help 
them do it. 




















The campaign gets under 
way in those towns where 
the company’s salesmen are 
successful in getting a sat- 
isfactory line-up of dis- 
tributors. Dealers are told 














that a new window display 
is available which. features 
a combination showing of fifteen 
or more Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
products, portrayed in full-size fac- 
simile. 

If a salesman sells enough mer- 
chandise in the town to justify the 
expense of the promotion, the com- 


— 


Fernald with Fletcher & Ellis 


L. D. Fernald has been appointed 
manager of the marketing and media 
department of Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., 
New York agency, in association with 
E. S. Pratt, space buyer. Recently in 
radio advertising as vice-president of 
Earnshaw-Young, Inc., Mr. Fernald was 
for ten years assistant general manager 
of the Condé Nast Publications. e- 
fore that he was advertising manager of 
the New York Evening Post and the 
Christian Herald. 

7 . . 


Has Shakespeare Advertising 

The advertising account of the Shakes- 
peare Company, Kalamazoo, fishing 
tackle, has been placed with the Staake 
& Schoonmaker Company, advertising 
agency of that city. Outdoor publica- 
tions and business papers will be used 


— 
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pany runs the campaign. Copy lists 
the names of all druggists who 
either buy or have enough stock 
sufficient to entitle them to be par- 
ticipants and who agree to co-oper- 
ate and keep the display in their 
store windows for a week. 


— 


Vitamin “D” in Chewing Gum 
Following experimentation on the idea 
of incorporating Vitamin “D” in chew- 
ing gum, the Orbit Gum Company, Chi- 
cago, has brought out Orbit Vitamin 
“D” Gum. To test public appeal of the 
roduct, a campaign was started in 
ndianapolis the latter part of April, 
with copy stressing that the gum is 2 
convenient, economical and an extremely 
Geass way to take this food accessory. 
he new gum will now be advertised 
in a group of Middle Western States 
as a prelude to national coverage. 
s . * 


Will Direct Pontiac Account 


The Pontiac Motor Car Company, 
Pontiac, Mich., has appointed Mac 
Manus, John & Adams, Inc., Detroit, as 
advertising counsel. This appointment 
becomes effective January 1. 
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NRA Makes Safer Credit 


It Has Brought New Selling Methods Helpful to All Except 
the Chiseler 


By Charles O. Zimmerman 
Credit Manager, Graton & Knight Company 


EVIEWING the various abuses 

that were formerly prevalent 
in the leather industry and which 
are now no longer countenanced as 
fair business practices by the exist- 
ing code, it is quite obvious that 
selling today as viewed from a 
credit standpoint can now be con- 
ducted on a sounder basis finan- 
cially than was ever possible be- 
fore in our business. The result is 
that many of the credit problems 
that a salesman had to contend 
with in his selling efforts should 
be eliminated. 

Secret rebates or refunds and 
the granting of advertising allow- 
ances were a few of the practices 
which served to create unfair ad- 
vantages in those cases where mer- 
chandise offered was supposedly 
priced by a competitor at the same 
cost to the buyer when compared 
with similar merchandise offered 
by ourselves. 

Such practices generally place 
the burden of their cost on the 
seller, except in those cases where 
inferior merchandise was furnished 
to cover the cost of the allowance. 
In the latter case, no matter where 
the burden of these allowances 
fell, manufacturers of quality mer- 
chandise were constantly being 
penalized. 

Practices such as extra dat- 
ing on shipments, permitting pay- 
ments to be delayed beyond the 
terms of sale and the allowance of 
unearned cash discounts were un- 
questionably detrimental in their 
effect on our business structure. 
The cost was generally borne by 
the seller but indirectly paid for 
by his more ethical buyers, because 
such costs naturally affected every- 
one’s cost of doing business. 

However,. the cost involved, as 
represented by the delayed use of 
capital tied up in outstanding ac- 


counts receivable, was secondary to 
the greater cost occasioned by the 
weakening of the credit structure 
which such widespread practices 
brought about. Coincidently there 
were substantial increases in losses 
from bad debts, 

The unfair practices in regard 
to terms had a retarding effect on 
the successful promotion of quality 
merchandise in many instances. 
Transactions of this type were 
negotiated on a basis where the 
selling of terms relegated the sell- 
ing of merchandise to a secondary 
position. The seller of inferior 
merchandise frequently conceded 
exceedingly liberal terms as a 
means of creating an advantage 
when the price differential was not 
a sufficient incentive to the buyer. 


Led Shaky Buyers to 
Buy in Excess 

Because of such practices, it was 
not uncommon for a buyer, whose 
financial position was in a ques- 
tionable condition, frequently to 
buy far in excess of his immediate 
wants on the basis of extended 
dating. He was concerned for the 
moment with securing an ample 
supply of merchandise and placed 
in. the background the matter of 
whether or not the agreed pay- 
ments could be met. If circum- 
stances later prevented him from 
keeping his promises, a further 
extension of time could be easily 
secured. 

A buyer of this type would pre- 
fer to over-buy provided the extra 
dating could be secured. Other- 
wise, if he limited his purchases 
to his normal requirements, there 
was every possibility that addi- 
tional merchandise would be re- 
quired when the first invoice be- 
came due—and unless he was in a 
position to meet this payment 
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ODAY 


A new product is being intro- 
duced, to the detriment of your 
wn... Clever competition is 
yinging your dealers out of line 

. changing styles and habits 
have out-moded your merchandise 
... a dozen other adverse condi- 
tions have arisen .. . 


These must be met and con- 
quered . . . today, before the enemy 
an consolidate his position. 


A way must be found to attack 
swiftly . . . to offset competition, 
to win back lagging dealers, to re- 
sell consumers. 


The means are at hand... 
through NEWSPAPER ADVER- 

SING; of all selling tools, the 
wiftest and surest. 


Through newspapers, the adver- 
tisements which you write today 
ill begin their work overnight. 


ALL THRE: 


RODNEY .E. 


Through newspapers, dealers will 
be brought under powerful mer- 
chandising-pressure no later than 
tomorrow. 


But even newspapers cannot 
win unless the aim of the adver- 
tising in them is right . . . unless 
it clearly and convincingly meets 
conditions in the particular area 
which it seeks to influence. 


That is why such stress is laid 
upon a sound understanding of the 
14 important markets covered by 
the 27 Hearst newspapers which 
are represented by the Rodney E. 
Boone Organization. That is why 
a staff of highly trained men con- 
stantly keep abreast of changing 
conditions and are so well pre- 
pared to furnish accurate and im- 
mediate data on all phases of mar- 
keting within each of the 14 
areas... 


BOONE MAN 


BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 


EARST ADVERTISING 
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promptly, considerable difficulty 
would be experienced in securing 
additional merchandise. 

Where such conditions existed, 
all of the sound factors which 
would contribute to the develop- 
ment of a healthy business trans- 
action were subordinated to the 
desire of the buyer in buying the 
largest amount of credit possible 
and the greed of the seller in try- 
ing to effect the largest possible 
sale. Little consideration would 
be given to the fact that the buy- 
er’s needs are limited to his actual 
requirements, and that over a given 
period of time the business ob- 
tained would be no greater than if 


more frequent purchases . were 
made, based on actual immediate 
requirements. 


When circumstances changed the 
picture, so that the buyer developed 
a strained financial condition due 
entirely to his method of purchas- 
ing, the same seller completely re- 
versed his position. Result, the 
buyer was forced into bankruptcy 
because the seller’s demands for 
payment could not be met. 


How Liberality Destroyed 
One Retail Business 


Another development of liberal 
credit possible under the old terms 
is aptly illustrated by the case of 
a shoe manufacturer which came 
to my attention. Liberality on 
terms was developed to a point 
where a certain seller was able to 
control this account to the exclu- 
sion of his competitors. When the 
time came where the extension of 
credit was so large that his domi- 
nance of the buyer was quite com- 
plete, the latter was left with no 
choice but to continue to place his 
orders with this seller. When the 
situation reached this point, the 
seller proceeded to ship inferior 
merchandise. Through such a 
method he attempted to repay him- 
self for the cost of financing this 
account, which was created through 
the liberal terms granted. 

This situation, like many others 
which prevailed when ordinary 
business judgment was relegated 
to the background, was finally 
brought to a definite. erid in the 
bankruptcy court. 
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If buyers and sellers of this type 
could have been left to work out 
their destiny together, the cost to 
the business world would not have 
been so great. Unfortunately such 
cases always reacted with a sub- 
stantial loss to the other creditors, 
as the bankruptcy court in its dis- 
posal of the remaining assets 
makes no distinction between the 
innocent and the guilty in regard 
to the moral causes of the busi- 
ness failure. 


Wise Buyer Will Adjust 
Himself to New Methods 


Many purchasers may find it 
difficult to adjust themselves to a 
basis where a fair exchange of 
values should prevail. The wise 
buyer, however, will adjust him- 
self to the new conditions if he 
has sufficient vision to appreciate 
that the maintenance of the stabil- 
ity of his house rests on honest 
and fair dealings. From those cus- 
tomers whose past record shows 
successful operation, there will be 
no complaint. 

Chiselers will offer many objec- 
tions to the new methods of sell- 
ing. It is only natural to expect 
that such individuals, because of 
long practice in unethical methods, 
will find it difficult to bring about 
a complete re-organization so as to 
conform to the new order of 
things. The outstanding factor 
that will perhaps be detrimental to 
his changing his “spots” success- 
fully is the fact that honesty in 
business dealings comes from the 
heart and not from the head. 

It is logical to expect that the 
buying of merchandise on the basis 
of a fair exchange of values, or 
the selling of merchandise on the 
basis of true values will have a 
tremendous effect in eliminating 
many of the failures of the last 
few years, with a consequent sub- 
stantial saving to creditors. 

As the situation stands today, 
greater opportunities are available 
to those salesmen who have thor- 
oughly trained themselves in pre- 
senting their product on the basis 
of why it would best meet his 
prospect’s needs and desires. With 
full emphasis placed on these fac- 
tors, they should have no difficulty 
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in proving that their merchandise 
conveys full value. Under such 
circumstances they will be build- 
ing on a sound basis for themselves 
and their house. 

One of the situations which con- 
sumed the salesman’s time was the 
unwarranted return of merchandise 
(indulged in as a means of liqui- 
dating an over-due debt when pres- 
sure for oe was brought), or 
a claim for reduction in price re- 
quested as an alternative to the 
return of merchandise still on 
hand. Such instances would natu- 
rally be referred to the interested 
salesman and his efficiency from a 
strictly selling standpoint was fre- 
quently materially impaired. 

Operations under the code pro- 
vide the salesman with greater op- 
portunities of expressing himself 
as a salesman than was ever possi- 
ble under the old order of things. 
When he presents himself today, 
he can do so with confidence that 
his merchandise will be judged 
honestly. He will have to realize 
that he will be required to be fully 
conversant with his products be- 
cause in the final analysis the ques- 
tion as to whether or not he secures 
the order will rest entirely on his 
presentation of the facts. 

All of the old trading tactics 
will have to be abandoned. With 
freedom from any of the require- 
ments which were placed on his 
time in the past, he will have time 
to train himself so that his presen- 


+ 


McGraw-Hill Elects Ehrlich 


Howard Ehrlich has been elected vice- 
president of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, Inc. In his new office, he 
will be responsible for the publication 
of Electrical World and for the activi- 
ties of the Electrical Trade Publishing 
Company. As previously reported, Elec- 
trical World is to be published every 
other week instead of weekly as here- 
tofore. 

. o 


P. J. Kelly Enters Agency Field 


Philip J. Kelly has resigned as assis- 
tant tire sales manager of The B. F. 
Goodrich Company to join Meldrum & 
Fewsmith, Cleveland advertising agency. 
He previously had been advertising - 
rector of the Goodrich organization. At 
one time he was advertising 










and assistant general sales manager of 
The Mason Tire & Rubber Company. 
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tation of his product will be com- 
prehensive and no advantage to the 
buyer will be overlooked. 

The need of his assistance in 
matters of credit, particularly in 
regard to collections, should be 
minimized. This is particularly 
true because the credit situation 
should be considerably strengthened 
by the knowledge that each sale 
represents the buyer’s immediate 
requirements. Furthermore there 
is the assurance that each sale was 
consummated because the buyer 
was accepting the merchandise on 
the basis of confidence that full 
value was being received. 

With the placing of every-day 
transactions on the basis of a defi- 
nite understanding as to price and 
terms, salesmen should find that 
selling has developed to a higher 
plane; from a credit standpoint, 
sales so negotiated should repre- 
sent an extension of credit on a 
foundation which will give greater 
security. This will create more 
confidence in the collectibility of 
such sales, lending greater strength 
to our credit structure. 

In considering the changes which 
have been brought about by the 
code, we should concern ourselves 
only with the vital principles in- 
volved. The enactment of the code 
as it is constituted is not a thing 
born of the moment but is the 
crystallization of ideas which have 
been forming in the minds of men 
for many years. 


+ 


New Campaign for Zemo 


Zemo, made by the E. W. Rose Com- 
pany, Cleveland, and one of the Wasey 
products, will in a newspaper and 
magazine advertising campaign early in 
0 r. This is in addition to Zemo’s 
sponsorship | the Voice i Sapestenes 
in a series of programs nnin, 
tember 10. Advertising of the £. ST 
Rose Company is being directed by 
Erwin, Wasey & eee New York. 


Detroit Agency Adds to Staff 


H. F. Murphy and Arthur Terry have 
{eined Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 

roit agency. Mr. Murphy, who be- 
comes a member of the creative staff, 
was formerly art director of the Detroit 
office of The n Company. Mr. 
Terry has been with ‘the Chi 
New York office of Erwin, Wasey 
pany. 


io and 
Com- 














Oats and Bicycles 


‘THE sales curve of Quaker and 
Mother’s Oats will be hitched 
to 1,000 bicycles in an intensive 
promotion program to be launched 
the latter part of this month by the 
Quaker Oats Company. Film star 
Joe E. Brown, he of the cavernous 
mouth, is going to help pull, too. 

The new campaign is to be a 
many-sided promotion effort built 
around the vogue for bicycle rid- 
ing. The concentrated thirty-day 
campaign is scheduled to include: 

Item one. A prize contest which 
will be advertised in sixty-five 
metropolitan Sunday newspapers, 
including a national newspaper 
weekly and two comic section 
groups. The bicycles are to be of- 
fered for the best twenty-five 
words on the subject: “What My 
Mother Says About Quaker (or 
Mother’s) Oats.” Entries are to be 
accompanied by a coupon contained 
in the advertisements and two cut- 
outs from Quaker Oats packages, 
or “reasonably well drawn fac- 
similes.” Each grocer whose cus- 
tomer wins a bicycle gets one him- 
self—500 to boys and girls, 500 to 
grocers. 

Joe E. Brown and a “Joe E. 
Brown Bike Club” will be promi- 
nently featured in the advertise- 
ments. Every contest entrant will 


+ 


A. E. Norman with Fawcett 
Publications 

Allen E. Norman has joined the Faw- 
cett Publications, Inc., as advertising 
promotion manager, a_ position newly 
created in the removal of advertising 
headquarters from Minneapolis to New 
York. For six years he was with the 
New York office of The Blackman Com- 
pany in a merchandising, copy and con- 
tact capacity. More recently he was 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Pontiac Motor Car Company. 


Oil Account to Fletcher & Ellis 
The Richfield Oil C ration of New 
York has appointed Fletcher & Ellis, 
Inc., of that city, as its advertising 
agency. Newspapers, outdoor and radio 
will be used. 





receive free of charge a member. 
ship button of the club and a 
twenty-four-page book containing 
pictures of Joe and some general 
dope on bicycling. The Joe E 
Brown angle ties up with 

Item two. “6 Day Bike Race” 
is a feature film which will be re- 
leased at the time of the program 
by Warner Bros., Joe Brown is the 
star of that picture. This will be 
the basis of mutual tie-up promo- 
tion on the part of the two compa- 
nies. Movie shorts heralding the 
new picture in local theaters will 
mention the Quaker contest and 
there will be signs and display 
cards in theater lobbies concerning 
it while the picture is being shown. 

Item three. A transcontinental 
bicycle race is to be staged, the 
two companies participating in this 
project. 

Item four. Exhibitions of the 
free bicycles will appear in the 
windows of Iver Johnson bicycle 
dealers. 

The program is one of two “nat- 
urals” for this fall which Quaker 
Oats has been merchandising in 
dealer portfolios. The second is a 
new health appeal which made its 
debut in the September magazines 
and which will form a part of the 
copy in the contest advertisements 


+ 


H. L. Brooks Made General 
Manager of Coty 


H. L. Brooks, formerly for many 
years sales manager of Coty, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed general man- 
ager and treasurer of the company 
Mr. Brooks, after an interruption of 
two years, resumes his connection with 
the firm with which he commenced his 
business career twenty years ago. More 
recently he has been general sales mat- 
ager of Houbigant, Inc. 


Joins Free & Sleininger 


J. Frank Johns has joined the Chicago 
staff of Free & Sleininger, Inc., radio 
station representative. His previous as 
sociations include Chicago Tribune, As- 
sociated Farm Papers, Chicago Herald 
and Examiner and the Chicago Dail) 
News. 
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lhe parable of of the 


BROKEN VASE 


A certain rich man of the East once called his household together and, 
bringing forth an exquisite vase of rare old design, said: “Behold how 
PRICELESS!” Then suddenly smiting the vase, it fell to pieces and 
he exclaimed: “Behold how WORTHLESS!” 


Families, too, are like that. All in one piece, they are priceless to 
the advertiser. Broken up (as they are every morning) they lose their 
market value to him. 


Families are intact only in the home—that’s why HOME COVERAGE* 
is sO important. 

To get at the real facts THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS made possible 
a SURVEY OF DAILY NEWSPAPER HOME COVERAGE IN 
METROPOLITAN CHICAGO, and this survey, directed and conducted 
by a leading, nationally known market-study authority, tells the story. 


It proves definitely that THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS HAS MORE 
HOME COVERAGE IN CHICAGO AND SUBURBS THAN ANY 
OTHER CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPER. 


* HOME COVERAGE, by standard acceptance means the total num- 
ber of homes into which a morning newspaper regularly enters and 
remains during the morning; and the total number of homes into which 
an evening newspaper regularly enters during the afternoon or evening. 





CITY OF CHICAGO 








_ 
Home Coverage of The Daily News, co 8 Wihene, and 
Evening American in Rental Areas serveyed 
Class of Families DAILY EVENING 
Rental Area _—Interviewed NEWS TRIBUNE AMERICAN 
A 29,523 100% 18,421 62% 14,357 4 11,562 39% 
B 36,624 100% 17,760 48% 13,217 3 15,159 41% 
C 35,449 100% 10,124 9,858 28% 13,568 38% 
D 26, 411 100% 3,644 14% 4422 17% 7,252 27% 
ental Median Number of 
Classification Rentals Families 
Class A $45 and up 140,018 
Class B 34 to 9 267,826 
Class C $23 to $33.9 228,659 
Class D Under $23 195,708 
832,211 
SUBURBS 
Home Coverage of The Daily ny cos 3 Shans, and 
Evening American in Rental Fou saayes 
Class of Families DAILY EVENING 
Rental Area sit NEWS TRIBUNE AMERICAN 
A 13,220 100% 9,832 14% 8,376 63% 3,515 27% 
B 6,133 100% 2871 47% 1450 24% 2692 44% 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
~ Chicages Ame News 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW 
YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 











HE Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass., a division 
of The Lambert Company, has just 
launched an advertising campaign 


Three-Way Contest 


Dealers who wish to participate 
may do so through one or two 
special contest offers. The first 
deal includes thirty-six regular 








Doe’: forget. be 
be sure to get the Pro-phy-lee-tie Entry Blank 

















A FASCINATING, ROMANTIC CONTEST 
SELECT A WIFE FOR A MOVIE STAR 

















TOOTH BRUSH 
featuring an “ideal marriage” con- adult brushes, thirty-six adult 


test, Consumers will compete for 
twenty McMurdo Silver radios— 
list price, $375 each 

Entry blanks are obtainable only 
from dealers. Each blank carries 
pictures of twelve girls and three 
male movie stars. The personal 
characteristics of the girls are de- 
scribed. The contestant selects one 
of the movie stars and one of the 
twelve girls and writes a letetr 
telling why this particular couple 
would make an ideal marriage. 

Each letter must be accompanied 
by a coupon from an entry blank, 
filled in, and one Pro-phy-lac-tic 
tooth brush carton or the custom- 
ary “reasonably accurate copy.” 
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small-type brushes, one special con- 
test counter display cabinet, one 
three-panel window display, three 
window banners, two teaser cam- 
paign buttons for clerks and 100 
contest entry blanks. The second 
offer includes eighteen regular 
adult brushes, eighteen adult small- 
type brushes, the counter display 
cabinet and display material and 
fifty contest blanks. 

A unique feature of the contest 
are the prizes for dealers and dis- 
tributors’ salesmen. Twenty radios 
go to the winning consumers, 
twenty more radios go to their 
dealers and twenty to the distribu- 
tors’ salesmen. 
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New Cigarette Goes After 
National Market 


Kentucky Winners Introduced by Penn Tobacco 


THE bid of Kentucky Winners 
for cigarette popularity, to date, 
is making progress which is satis- 
factory to its producer, the Penn 
Tobacco Company. Last week’s in- 
troductory newspaper advertising 
to New York smokers summarized 
initial results in other markets. 
Sales in New England were 30,- 
000,000 in the first ten days; in 
Chicago 50,000,000 in two-and-one- 
half weeks. 

Inquiry among dealers in New 
York brings the information that 
large numbers of their customers 
are at least giving the new brand 
a trial. But, in so intensely com- 
petitive a field as the cigarette in- 
dustry, it will be months before it 
will be known whether the com- 
pany will be able to maintain the 
toe-hold which it has been success- 
ful in getting at the outset, and 
which seems to indicate that Ken- 
tucky Winners may win a place 
among national brands. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
the cigarette is a moist-proof pa- 
per which advertising dramatically 
plays up by inviting smokers to 
make a test. The test is to take a 
Winner and any other cigarette, 
hold them under running water, 
then snap the two cigarettes in the 
air. Where the competing ciga- 
rette will fall apart, the new ciga- 
rette will remain firm. Advertising 
also plays up the blend and advises 
those whose preference is for a 
strong blend that they will not like 
the new brand. 

The Penn company has been in 
business for about fifty years and 
markets in all about 130 different 
brands, including Salome and Long- 
fellow cigarettes. These brands, for 
the most part, have sectional dis- 
tribution in territories where each 
particular brand has established a 
local following. 

For years the company has had 
in mind the development of a na- 
21 


tional brand. About fifteen years 
ago it experimented with a brand 
known as O.K. It is believed to 
have spent $25,000, in an advertis- 
ing campaign which is said to have 
first featured the idea of blindfold 
tests to determine cigarette popu- 
larity. 

In April of this year the com- 
pany tried a radio campaign in the 
Schenectady territory on its Ken- 


NO MORE CIGARETTE 
TROUBLES FOR HIM 
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‘The Detroit New 


The Better the Income 
The Greater the Coverage 


LOWEST FOREIGN AVERAGE ABOVE AVGE. HIGHEST 
pe DISTRICTS INCOMES INCOMES INCOMES 


(Weekday Coverage) 


@ After three months of roughing it on cottage porches or 
flivver wheels people decide once more that they prefer 
luxury of their own bathtubs and easy chairs. The ho 
must be refurbished and the pantry must be filled. The h 

beckons and the cozy little flat must be made habitable aj 
@ This means a vast market for toothpastes and shavi 
creams, washers and radios, furnaces and oil burners, clotl 
and footwear, home furnishings and headgear. It's 
halcyon time for aggressive advertising to home makers. 


®@ And it’s so easy to advertise in Detroit. Compare the 
troit problem of media with that of Philadelphia, Chica 
Boston or New York! Few newspapers anywhere are 
definitely the home maker’s guide as The Detroit News 
few other cities of Detroit’s size offer an opportunity to re 
practically all the financially able homes. 
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wig0ees Home! 


FOREIGN AVERAGE ABOVE AV! 
DISTRIGTS INCOMES INCOMES INCOMES 


(Sunday Coverage) 


or 
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he News has 85% of its Sunday and 95% of its weekday 
lation concentrated in the Detroit trading area and a 
stantially larger circulation in this area than any other 
oit newspaper. 


ore important still is the distribution of News coverage. 
‘Bhome buying power increases, Detroit News’ circulation 
erage increases. Observe the results of the 25,000 home 
ey made in all sections of Detroit in June of this year and 
phically explained here. Study the charts. They point the 
to economical selling of America’s fourth market that 
#ol opening and the fall season enhances. 


he Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
York Chicago 


» KLEIN, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 N. Michigan 
Member Major Market Newspapers and Metropolitan Sunday Papers 
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tucky Club smoking tobacco. Net- 
work broadcasts in New England 
were the next step with the pro- 
gram featuring play by play broad- 
casts of the Boston baseball teams, 
with Fred Hoey as announcer. In 
July, Kentucky Winners were in- 
troduced over the program and 
also in newspaper space. Last week 
activities were extended to cover 
the New York area with Clem 
McCarthy on the air backed by 
extensive newspaper advertising 
The company broadcasts in each 
territory, for as long as two and 
one-half hours each day. In New 
York, from 3:30 to 5:30 p.m., the 
program includes orchestra, quar- 
tet, vocalist, and organ entertain- 


7 
Richberg to Address N.I.A.A. 


The program for the annual conven- 
tion at Cincinnati of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, to be held 
September 20, 21 and 22, is rapidly 

rogressing, according to William E. 
MeFee, general chairman of committees. 

Donald R. Richberg, NRA counsel, will 
speak on the evening of September 21. 

Other speakers who have accepted thus 
far include: R. O. Eastman, “What Will 
Industry Buy?’’; Roland G. E. Ullman, 
chairman of the capital goods committee 
of the N.I.A.A., who will lead a clinic 
on industrial marketing which will also 
be addressed by G. H. Starbuck whose 
topic will be “An Ounce of Prevention 
Is Worth a Pound of Cure”; C. E. 
Hooper, ‘““What Readers Tell Us about 
Advertisements’’; . Lang, president 
of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, “It Pays to Continue to Advertise,” 
and R. Davison, “The ‘Check-Chart.’” 


- . s 
Ronalds Agency Appointments 


These appointments have been made 
by the Ronalds Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., in its Montreal office: Following 
the recent death of E. F. Smiley, art 
director and a member of the staff for 
many years, Louis Moen becomes art 
director. Ralph A. Pepper takes over 
the duties of assistant to Mr. Moen. 
Marshall M. Foss has been promoted to 
the post of assistant to the president. 
He will continue to manage new busi- 
ness activities for the agency. 

- . e 


Hinds Account to Blackman 


The Blackman Company, New York 
agency, has been appointed by Lehn & 
ink, Inc., to direct the advertising of 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. A 
magazine campaign is planned. 
e . . 


Has Quaker Feed Advertising 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
has appointed Gale & Pietsch, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to handle 
oe advertising of Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
feeds. 
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ment through which sports news 
is interspersed. From 6:45 to 7 :00 
p.m. there is a sports résumé. It is 
anticipated that the company’s ad- 
vertising plans will be extended to 
other territories as developments 
work themselves out. 

Kentucky Winners, packages 
show, are made both in Penn’s own 
plant in Wilkes-Barre and, for the 
Penn company, by the Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Company in 
Louisville. 

John H. Uhl is president of the 
Penn company which was founded 
by his father. Thomas F. Flanagan 
is vice-president and the company’s 
headquarters are located in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa, 


. 


Color Campaign for M-G-M 


For its picture, “Chained,” Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer has posted twenty-four- 
sheet posters in more than 1,000 cities, 
and is also planning to use color advertis- 
» = newspapers as an added promotion. 

aving used color in newspapers on 
amusement pages with half-page space 
as a test on “The Thin Man” last June, 
a more elaborate campaign is being pre- 
pared for “Chained” with 1,100-line ad- 
vertisements scheduled for all key cities 
where newspapers have facilities for 
color advertising. 

In cities where color is not available, 
a black and white campaign is being 
used. It is understood that M-G-M will 
continue to use color regularly in con- 
nection with future newspaper advertis- 
ing of its more important pictures. 


Food Distributors Elect 


At a_ recent convention of the Na 
tional Food Distributors’ Association 
held at Pittsburgh, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, George 
Schaefer, Cincinnati; first vice-president, 
Herbert H. Blauvelt, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
second vice-president, Lew Eger, San- 
dusky, Ohio; and third vice-president, 
Harry Carpel, Washington, D. C. Di- 
rectors elected were: E. Wayne Stoker, 
es Dave Berdy, New York and 
E. W. Rosenheim, Chicago. 

eee 


G. A. Smith with Stensgaard 


George A. Smith has joined the staff 
of W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., 
and will represent that company’s sales 
division from its New York office. He 
formerly was sales manager of Jenter 
Exhibits, Inc., New York. 


Advanced by Los Angeles “Times” 

Walter G. Pfaffenberger, for many 
years assistant advertising manager of 
the Los Angeles Times, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager. 
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Yes, Women Will Respond 
to Brand Advertising 


At Least They Did in This Hosiery Campaign 
By Merle Higley 


ARE women responsive to new 
advertising? In the fashion 
field and quality market the an- 
swer is decidedly affirmative. 
“Shopping,” always a _ favorite 
leisure-time occupation of Amer- 
ican women with average and 
above-average means, has acquired 
a more businesslike aspect— 
through budget necessities in many 
instances—that exercises added fac- 
ulties of comparison and appraisal 
of values. 

Retailers are universally recog- 
nizing the fact that women shop- 
pers are being more critical, more 
intelligent, more discriminating as 
buyers. This evolution of the 
American woman’s shopping psy- 
chology from the “play,” “amuse- 
ment” or “entertainment” stage 
into the more serious and adult 
realm of budgeting, ensemble-mak- 
ing, wardrobe-building, requires 
some knowledge of merchandise, 
its fashion and quality values.. 


Women Respond to What 
They Want to Know 


Women are educating themselves 
on these subjects—and being edu- 
cated by magazines, stores, movies 
and clubs. Women want to know, 
and when advertisements tell them 
what they really want to know, 
they respond—despite their cur- 
rently reported attitudes of cyni- 
cism and active criticism. 

Evidence of the vitality of this 
consumer reaction is illustrated in 
the interest and inquiries developed 
by S. V. M. (Some Value, 
Madam) hosiery advertising of 
the Schuylkill Valley Mills which 
appeared for the first time in the 
June 1, 1933, issue of a fashion 
magazine. This hosiery had been 
on the market for twelve years. 
From June 1, 1933 to May 1, 1934, 
only six half pages appeared. Such 
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a modest promotion, limited to the 
pages of only one magazine, and 
appearing intermittently, could not 
be dignified with either the name 
or the a of “national 
advertising” or “campaign.” Never- 
theless, the amma are significant 
examples of the receptiveness of 
women consumers who constitute 
a most important and influential 
purchasing power. 

Inquiries were received from 
women living in forty-four differ- 
ent States, Alaska, China, Philip- 
pine Islands, Hawaii, Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico and other countries. 
A business woman in Tampa con- 
tributed to the manufacturer’s 
knowledge of current buying psy- 


chology at the same time that she 
recorded the fact that her friends 
bought S. V. M. hose by mail from 


a New Orleans store, since no 
Tampa retailer at that date car- 
ried the styles wanted. Consumer 
response is illustrated in this ex- 
cerpt from her letter: 

“Perhaps there was a time when 
the average female would not lend 
a receptive ear to a sales argu- 
ment that it behooved her to buy 
good hose and not sacrifice qual- 
ity for price, but somehow, I feel 
the trend is changing in that re- 
spect and working girls particu- 
larly are demanding better value 
for their money. There was a time 
when I thought nothing of paying 
$2 to $2.50 for hose; then came 
price reductions until the least I 
have ever paid is $1.25. I do think 
that women could be easily edu- 
cated to purchase better hose for 
I have heard so many disparaging 
remarks concerning the quality of 
hose, regardless of where pur- 
chased. The girls are most de- 
lighted with S. V. M. hose and 
— came up this morning to tell 
me that she and ——, who works 
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in her office, have just mailed their 
orders for three pair each to —— 
in New Orleans.” 

Even more indicative of wo- 
men’s alert, active attention to ad- 
vertising were the personal calls 
made at the company’s New York 
office to inquire the names of stores 
where the special stocking styles 
they had seen advertised, could be 
bought. One woman called sev- 
eral times, explaining that she was 
very persevering, when she found 
something satisfactory—like these 
hose—she always “repeated” her 
purchases. On her last call, she 
requested the names of retailers 
handling the line near her summer 
place in Connecticut. 

How the consumer inquiries pro- 
duced by advertising were used in 
continuous sales promotion follow- 
up both by manufacturer and dealer 
is visualized in the following cases : 
A “repeat” buyer of S. V. M 
stockings, wrote as follows from a 
New England city: 

“I purchased during the summer, 
your hosiery make from —— of 
this city and now 
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once, recommending the best “pros- 
pect” to retail the styles this cus- 
tomer preferred. The salesman 
was also advised that the com- 
pany would refund to this re- 
tailer the net difference between the 
wholesale price, plus mailing 
charges, and the retail price paid 
by the consumer. In addition, the 
salesman was urged to exploit this 
letter as sales ammunition in mak- 
ing a new approach to the prospect 
he had already tried to sell. Finally, 
the director of sales wrote to the 
prospect recommended, advising 
him of the name and address of the 
customer—as proof of local con- 
sumer-acceptance, urging him to 
give immediate attention to the 
merchandising assets of this brand. 

The following letter from Chas. 
A. Stevens & Company, Chicago, 
typifies the responsiveness of 
quality retailers to new “leads” 
like these: 

“We have received quite a num- 
ber of letters from you recently 
referring us to some town where 
some . . . subscriber has inquired 











find that they do not 
carry your make for 
winter. They were 
the very best stock- 
ings I have ever 


worn, regardless of 
price. I noticed 
your advertisement 
in ——. I would 


like to have you send 
me three pairs of 
service weight hose, 
size 9% and three 




















pairs chiffon, size 
ten.” 

The director of E Accordion -Foot 
sales immediately —the newest fashion 





made this inquiry 
the basis of inten- 
sive “new business” 
follow-up in her 
city. The consumer 
was sold the stock- 
ings she wanted, for 
which she was 
charged the current 
retail price. Next, 


a copy of her letter 
was forwarded the 
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salesman and he was 
to reply at 


asked 





More than a million customer-folders were 
circulated in a year by 172 stores in 128 cities 
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1934 Business Increase in 18 
Counties Surrounding In- 
dianapolis Indicated. 


FARMING REVENUE RISES 


Crops, Missed by Drought, in 
Good Shape—U. S. Pay- 
ments Will Aid Buying. 


In the eighteen counties of Indi- 
ana which are closest to Indianap; 
olis and have been designated as the 

“Indianapolis trading area” there is 


This area is largely supported 
agriculture. While it contains 


nues come from the soll, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, 


a betler prices than have been 


enjoyed heretofore. with crops equa) 
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INK 


win 
| Indianapolis 


Today, definite indications of 
the rapid return to sound busi- 
ness abound throughout the 
Indianapolis retail trading 
territory. 


Add to improving economic 
conditions . . . the economy of 
thorough coverage with one 
newspaper, The News... and 
you have two fundamental rea- 
sons why the Indianapolis Ra- 
dius holds out adequate rewards 
for aggressive sales and adver- 


tising effort NOW. 
” 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago 
J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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The sale of an oil heater to Father—of an electric refrigerator to ity § 
Mother—of a radio to Junior—all these are nails driven but NOT buyi 
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Before the sale is clinched the individual you've sold must in 8 


turn sell your proposition to the rest of the family. Sunday adver- no s 


tising puts selling material in the hands of your most enthusiastic metl 
salesman at a time when he—and you—need it most. = 
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For the family council—in Massachusetts at least—sits on Sunday J cons 
when most folks have most time to gather around the fireside and of 1 
throw bouquets or monkey-wrenches at plans involving the family deal 
finances. The individual you've sold will do his best for you—but oatd 
he needs help at this crucial hour. pe 
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In the Worcester Market the Sunday Telegram has long been a in 1 
potent factor in clinching sales. It reaches 7 of every 10 Worcester proc 
homes on the day when the family council is discussing and deciding Offe 
the family expenditures. Stor 
Ir 
Sunday to Saturday, the Worcester Market— ~ 
one of the richest and most responsive in the a 
nation, concentrating a population of 433,287 * 
within an average 18-mile radius—is adequately it 0 
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about your Accordion Stocking. 

“If you will give us the names 
of these people, we would gladly 
get in touch with them, submit 
them the chart that you mentioned 
and try to sell them a bill of hos- 


iery.” f 
The general reaction of retailers 
to S. V. M.’s consumer advertising 


was significant and inspiring as 
evidence of the alertness of qual- 
ity stores to new advertising, their 
buying responsiveness and their lib- 
eral and complete sales promotion 
co-operation in launching new 
items. Although the styles adver- 
tised were patented innovations, 
no startlingly novel merchandising 
methods were used in securing 
distribution—rather a complete 
sales promotion program, organ- 
ized in every detail, exploited the 
consumer advertising, in advance 
of publication, to secure selected 
dealers, many of whom had never 
sold the brand. The simple, but 
successful methods used in mer- 
chandising this advertising to the 
retailer can be used equally well 
in launching a wide diversity of 
products. 


Offered Exclusively to One 
Store in Each City 


In the first advertisement the 
hosiery innovation was featured as 
patented by and exclusive with 
S. V. M., a fact which, combined 
with production limitations, made 
it feasible and opportune to offer 
it on an exclusive franchise basis 
to one outlet in a city. A prospect 
list of desired retailers in cities of 
100,000 and over, and cities of 
50,000 to 100,000 population was 
built up. Included in this list were 
established accounts for the line 
which were logical outlets for a 
stocking to sell for $1 at a time 
when full-fashioned hosiery was 
being sold everywhere for 39 and 
49 cents. In addition were listed 
stores whom company salesmen 
had never succeeded in selling in 
cities where some distribution had 
already been obtained, together 
with quality outlets in sections not 
yet approached by the sales staff. 
The object of this policy of dis- 
tribution was twofold: 

To secure those outstanding out- 
lets which had the type of patron 
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able and willing to pay $1 for 
a new stocking style . . . and to 
secure complete dealer promotional 
co-operation in advertising, counter 
and window displays, charge cus- 
tomer folder mailings, etc. 

One week before subscribers re- 
ceived the magazine with the ini- 
tial advertisement, a letter announc- 
ing this new hosiery style and 
describing its patented features 
was mailed, with a reprint of the 
advertisement attached, to the pros- 
pect list. In advance of this dealer 
mailing, each salesman received a 
bulletin outlining in detail the com- 
plete merchandising plan, listing 
the sales promotion helps offered 
and the “prospects” for his terri- 
tory. This was accompanied by a 
smart, effective promotion portfolio 
containing a complete set of dealer 
helps: Counter cards, window dis- 
play posters, newspaper advertise- 
ments, customer folders and store 
staff bulletins on “How to Sell,” 
“How to Advertise,” “How to Dis- 
play” the special features of this 
new hose. 

By June 7 ten leading stores had 
been sold the new stocking. By 
June 20 distribution was obtained 
in thirty-five stores in thirty-five 
cities, twelve of which were out- 
standing new accounts. One month 
after the first advertisement ap- 
peared, exclusive franchises had 
been closed in forty-nine cities. 

Retailers not on the original 
list, requested samples or called at 
the New York office to see the 
merchandise after they had seen 
the first advertisement. Unques- 
tionably, the cumulative influence 
of consumer advertising was a de- 
cided factor in opening many de- 
sirable new accounts in key cities 
from coast to coast. 

In the fourth consumer ad- 
vertisement, February 15, 1934, 
S. V. M. announced another, new 
patented hosiery style, Tandem 
Heel, with which was also fea- 
tured two other of the company’s 
exclusive special type stockings. 
Stressing three different styles in 
one advertisement broadened the 
potential consumer response, at the 
same time that it encouraged deal- 
ers to feature the brand—as most 
stores would have in stock one at 
least of these three styles. Two 
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weeks in advance, a letter announc- 
ing this new number, with a re- 
print of the forthcoming advertise- 
ment, was sent to a selected list 
of names. 

By April 1, sixty-one Tandem 
Heel accounts had been opened; 
thirty-nine in cities of over 100,000 
population, in ten of which cities 
S. V. M. placed its brand for the 
first time in one of the leading 
department or specialty stores. An 
analysis of what ten stores did in 
the way of newspaper advertis- 
ing, counter and window display, 
charge-customer mailings, etc. 
shows that they spent well over 
$1,000—an average of $100 apiece 
—in the launching and initial pro- 
motion of Tandem Heel hose. The 
company supplied newspaper mats, 
window display posters and ideas, 
customer folders imprinted with 
the store name free of charge. 

There was no co-operative adver- 
tising allowance. At the same time, 
these stores staged effective win- 
dow displays, using the hosiery com- 


— 
“Inland Topics,” New Monthly 


Inland Topics, a new monthly, will, 
according to its publisher, specialize in 
Mid-Western reader interest. Headquar- 
ters are in the Palmolive Building, 
Chicago. 

Its name is an outgrowth of Tower 
Town Topics, edited for four years by 
Bernice hallenger Bost. The new mag- 
azine represents a business allegiance 
between Mrs. Bost and Arthur Holt, 
who has been advertising director and 
general manager of the Chicagoan. 

In the new business set-up, Mrs. Bost 
is publisher and Mr. Holt vice-president. 
William Dale Bost, of the Orange-Crush 


Company, Chicago, and president of 
Bost, Inc., New York, is chairman of 
the board. 


Foster with Dayton Papers 


G. B. Foster, formerly advertising 
manager of the Evanston, Ill., News- 
Index, has been appointed director of 
advertising of the Dayton, Ohio, Jour- 
nal and Herald. He takes the place of 
Warden G. Wentz, who has been granted 
an indefinite leave of absence. Charles 
S. Spring, formerly with the John L. 
Lynch Sales Company, Grand Rapids, 
has joined the display advertising staff 
of the Dayton Journal. 

. e . 


Joins St. Louis Agency 

H. H. C. Weed has joined the Oak- 
leigh R. French Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis, as production manager. 
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pany’s special background poster, 
the cost of which, charged. against 
the hosiery department, usually 
ranges from $15 to $25 for three- 
day periods. In addition, several 
hundred thousand folders, tied up 
in copy and trade-mark with the 
consumer advertising and imprinted 
with the name of the exclusive 
retailer in each city, were distrib- 
uted in monthly bills and package 
wraps, 

This gives a picture of the mer- 
chandising co-operation afforded by 
progressive stores whose organiza- 
tions are geared up to do intensive 
selling of quality merchandise in 
increasing volume. The manufac- 
turer who synchronizes his produc- 
tion to the changing requirements 
of the retailer; who price-lines 
his. merchandise to meet con- 
sumer demand and build profit and 
volume for the dealer; and who 
organizes and directs a sales staff 
to walk through the doors opened 
by advertising, assuredly has dra- 
matic sales possibilities ahead. 


+ 
Death of Richard H. Lee 


Richard H. Lee, who was Prominent 
in the early days of the “Truth-in-Ad- 
vertising” movement, died at Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., last week, aged fifty- 
seven. For several years he was director- 
counsel of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the then Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. This committee was 
the predecessor of the National Better 
Business Bureau. 

ter Mr. Lee was general manager 
and vice-president of Lord & Thomas 
and, on his return to New York, re- 
sumed legal work and became counsel to 
the National Council of Business Mail 
Users. He-was at one time with the 
New York Herald Tribune and, as at- 
torney for the Post Office in Washing- 
ton, was in. charge of the bureau which 
sought out dishonesty in advertising 
through the. mails. 

. o ° 


Partnership Dissolved 


The advertising agency conducted for 
the last ten years at San Francisco by 
the rtnership of Edward F. O’Day 
and Richard Prosser has been dissolved 
The business of the agency will continue 
to be conducted by Mr. Prosser. Mr 
O’Day is assuming the editorship of the 
San Francisco Recorder. 

o . . 


Appoints Larchar-Horton 


The Worcester Morris Plan Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., has appointed 
the 'Larchar-Horton Company, Provi- 
dence, to direct its advertising account. 
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“You know, Joan, 
it has to be good 
if it’s advertised” 


As a reader of the Los Angeles 
Times this housewife has learned 
what advertising stands for and how 
it operates. Through a consistent 
campaign of education which The 
Times for years has conducted, she 
knows that advertised brands have 
reputations to maintain—that their 
existence depends on winning perma- 
nent users—that they must be so 
good that people who once try them 
will come back for more. 


She represents that great body of 
wives and mothers who daily receive 
The Times at their homes—the largest 
home audience in California. 


Los ANGELES TIMES 
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Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 285 

Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 
210 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco. 
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RESPONSE 


Sentences that come alive in the 
reader’s mind and fashion impulses 
to ACT, make newspaper columns 
valuable for advertising. 


Those at the Free Press who put to- 
gether the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet into paragraphs that make 
up the eight columns of a page in 
this newspaper, have indisputably 
proved the “rightness” of their 
creations. The proof is RESPONSE 


from the reader. 


For the first seven months of the 
year, the Women’s Pages of the Free 
Press have brought to their editors 
379,409 inquiries, compared with a 
total of 258,059 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1933. 


Free Press pages bring more in- 
quiries from women than any 
other standard-size newspaper in 
America. 


That’s pulling power. Why not set 
it working on YOUR advertising 
NOW? 


The Detroit Free Pres 


1831—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1934 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 
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To an Advertising Agent 


A Letter Suggesting That the Next Year Demands a New Type 
of Consumer Research 


Dear SIR: 

Well, here we are all squared off 
for another fiscal year. And what 
a fiscal year it promises to be. 

For a lot of us it has been a 
quiet summer, almost deceptively 
quiet. Beneath the calm there has 
been audible for those ears finely 
enough tuned to hear a faint rum- 
ble. It has been the rumble of a 
growing consumer consciousness. 

You, my dear sir, in your busi- 
ness have by necessity taken a 
great deal of interest in the con- 
sumer. Consumer demand and con- 
sumer acceptance have been words 
that have interested you for a 
number of years. From time to 
time you have hired a number of 
bright young men to make con- 
sumer surveys. I wonder just what 
those young men have been finding 
out during the last few months. — 

I would like to know, for in- 
stance, if they have been reading 
the Consumer’s Guide issued by 
the Consumers’ Counsel of the 
A.A.A. I imagine they have been 
reading the bulletins of Consum- 
ers’ Research, because all good ad- 
vertising men are CR readers. I 
wonder if they have been watch- 
ing the activities of the League of 
Women Voters and the American 
Home Economics Association. 

I wonder, indeed, if the bright 
young men have not been wasting 
their time just a little in finding 
out whether Mrs. O’Grady or Mr. 
O’Grady buy the children’s foun- 
tain pens when they should have 
been trying to find out whether the 
O’Grady family has suddenly be- 
come over-conscious that in addi- 
tion to being voters they are also 
consumers. 

Successful advertising, as you 
know very well from experience, 
depends entirely on what the 
O’Gradys, the Smiths and the 
Cohens, and their 120,000,000 cous- 
ins, sisters and aunts think about. 
Right now, I happen to believe that 
the sisters, and the cousins and the 


aunts are thinking a lot about their 
status as consumers. 

Unfortunately, sir, much of their 
thinking is being guided by propa- 
gandists, some of whom have some 
very bright and shiny axes to 
grind. Others have elected them- 
selves friends of the people but 
are likely to turn out to be any- 
thing but that because they assume 
their roles caparisoned in about the 
gayest plumage of prejudices that 
have ever been worn by the friends 
of the people. 


A Question for Your 
Next Conference 


The next time you have a 
conference—assuming that your 
agency is old-fashioned enough to 
call them conferences—with the 
bright young consumer students, 
ask them to quote a few passages 
from the Consumer’s Guide, No 
one will question the sincerity of 
most of the members of the A.A.A,. 
but I assure you that their sincer- 
ity has made them myopic in their 
views. 

It is hardly necessary to recall 
the turgid, sometimes amusing and 
usually irritating fulminations of 
Mr. Schlink’s guinea-pig statis- 
wos in Washington—N. J., not 


Have you been reading the bulle- 
tins of the New York Consumers 
Club, which is affiliated with the 
Co-operative Distributors, Inc., at 
the highly suggestive address of 30 
Irving Place, New York City? 
This excellent organization issues 
frequent bulletins and is up and 
coming enough to already have 
initiated a contest. Smarter than 
most advertisers, however, it is not 
going to announce the prize until 
after the contest is over. That, 
however, is something incidental. 

With becoming moderation the 
New York Consumers Club de- 
scribes itself as follows: 

“We are the vanguard of con- 
sumer organization. We have no 
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political affiliations. Our aim is fair 
play for the consumer. To give 
him a voice in the prices he has to 
pay. To work hand in hand with 
labor. We have the purchasing 
power. But, are we ever consulted 
about the price and quality of bread 
or milk? Let us combine to pur- 
chase. Let the power of our dollar 
beat a straight path to farmer and 
laborer who are producing for us, 
not for the fat cats who take all 
the cream under our present sys- 
tem of distribution. Let us put a 
little self-respect into buying. Let 
us organize and be firm in our de- 
mands. Only in this way will our 
voice be heard above the greedy 
clamor of the profiteer. Allons!” 

Don’t you like that “allons?” It 
does, undoubtedly, add a touch. 

Volume 1, Number 2 of this 
bulletin has an article by our old 
friend, Comrade Rorty, in which 
he says with that disarming frank- 
ness so closely associated with his 
name, “Advertising is a chronic, 
cumulative case of poison ivy in- 
fecting the entire capitalistic econ- 
omy and culture.” Comrade Rorty, 
of course, insists that the only way 
to reform advertising is by social 
revolution which will do away with 
advertising entirely. 


How One Co-operative 
Sells Hosiery 


The Consumers Club—and this 
will interest you particularly—is 
another co-operative. In a special 
bulletin, Number 2, they deal with 
hosiery ; and what they have to say 
about hosiery and hosiery adver- 
tising is plenty. It seems, however, 
that they are now in a position to 
sell hosiery themselves. 

In case your stenographer is in- 
terested, she can buy three pairs of 
number one pure thread silk hose, 
described as follows: Full gauge 
forty-two, all needles 392, threads 
per needles seven, weight—medium 
service, for $2.45 if she is a mem- 
ber of Co-operative Distributors 
and for $2.60 if a non-member. 

I suppose that we should not be 
surprised at this kind of propa- 
ganda. In this Co-operative Dis- 


tributors are probably not, for the 
moment at least, exceedingly im- 
portant. 


They represent, however, 
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another straw in a wind that is 
blowing with increasing velocity. 
Co-operatives, you say, are a 
foreign phenomenon. Maybe so. On 
the other hand, it may interest you 
to know that the co-operative 
movement among farmers has 
grown from zero in 1885 to more 
than 1,600 co-operative purchasing 
associations at the present time. 


What They Have Done 
in Sweden 


If you are really interested in 
co-operatives I suggest that you 
read “Where Consumers Produce” 
in the Forum for September. | 
think you may be interested in the 
Consumers Co-operative Associa- 
tion of Stockholm which had, on 
January 1 of this year, 72,629 mem- 
bers and 340 retail shops which, ac- 
cording to Henry Goddard Leach, 
editor of Forum, are as smart and 
modern as any of the shops at 
Rockefeller Center, which, you will 
admit, is indeed smart and modern. 

You might be interested in what 
happened in Sweden when the co- 
operatives bucked the electric light 
industry. In 1933, for instance, the 


Co-operative Luma Union sold 
2,725,845 bulbs. 
Co-operatives, however, are a 


subject which could occupy a great 
deal of our time. They are just 
another one of the inviting by- 
roads that have tempted me on my 
ramble to the conclusion of this 
letter at which we have now about 
arrived. 

What I have been trying to say, 
somewhat fumblingly I realize, is 
that during this next fiscal year 
you and your fellow agents and 
your clients will be forced to press 
your ears a great deal closer to the 
ground than many of you have 
liked to do in the past. After all, 
there is nothing particularly undig- 
nified in such ear pressing and it is 
likely to turn out to be quite re- 
warding. 

If I were an advertising agent, 
which I hasten to assure you there 
are no prospects of my being, | 
think that during this next fiscal 
year I would probably be far less 
interested in whether blue or red 
are going to be the fashionable 
shades, or whether coupons should 
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BALTIMORE Selected by Chevrolet 
for Branch Assembly and Body Plant 


Following the awarding of contracts, work is 
to begin immediately upon an assembly and 
body plant at Baltimore for the Chevrolet Motor 
Company. 


This new plant will have an annual capacity of 
approximately 80,000 automobiles and trucks. 
And during months of peak production the plant 
is expected to give employment to 1,500 to 
2,000 men. 


Commenting upon Chevrolet’s selection of 
Baltimore, The Iron Age, in its issue of August 
23, says: 


“Baltimore is a good location from which to 
ship cars to South America. Then the dis- 
trict along the Atlantic Coast has suffered 
less from the depression than other parts of 
the country, has not been affected by the 
drought and has benefited from Federal 
payments for crop curtailment. Sales, there- 
fore, should be brisk in this area during 
1935.” 


Indeed, a decidedly above average market, Balti- 
more. And, as most advertisers already know, 
Baltimoreans are most readily reached through 
the advertising columns of The Sunpapers— 
morning, evening and Sunday. 


THE SUNPAPERS IN AUGUST 
DAILY (M & E) 272,103 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York: John B. Wovdward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louis: C. A. Cour 
Atlanta: Garner & Grant 
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go at the top, bottom or side of the 
advertisement, than [ would be in 
what consumers are thinking about 
themselves as consumers. 

There is no particular reason 
why you or I should attempt to 
deceive ourselves into the thought 
that consumers have never been 
mulcted by the advertiser. If this 
were so, neither you nor I would 
have to send in our annual con- 
tribution to the Better Business 
Bureau. On the other hand, I see 
no reason why you or I should sit 
by submissively while listening to 
all advertisers and advertising be- 
ing damned as highly crooked and 
highly undesirable. 

I think, my dear sir, that all ad- 
vertisers will be vitally affected by 
this growing consumer conscious- 
ness. Just exactly how it should 
be treated neither you nor I from 


+ 
Death of Wallace H. McLauthlin 


Wallace H. McLauthlin, for many 
years advertising manager of Walter 
Baker & Company, Ltd., died recently 
at Natick, Mass. His home formerly had 
been at Watertown, He was prominent 
in New England advertising circles over 
a period of fifty years, and was at one 
time with the old S. R. Niles Advertis- 
ing Agency, a contemporary of the 
S. M. Pettengell agency. Mr. McLauthlin 
had been in retirement since the time 
when the Walter Baker company was 
taken over by Standard Brands, Inc. 


New Buffalo Agency 
William N. Baldwin and Kenneth 
Strachan have organized an advertising 
business in Buffalo with offices at 374 
Delaware Avenue, under the name of 
Baldwin and Strachan, Inc. They are 
former executives of the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Mr. Baldwin hav- 
ing been director of advertising and Mr. 
Strachan assistant general sales man- 
ager. 
eee 


AGMA Sets Dates 
for Convention 


The annual convention of the Asso 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., will be held at the Hotel 
Traymore in Atlantic City, N. J., Oc- 
tober 24, 25 and 26. 


Returns to Spokane 


Franeis S. Chambers has returned to 
the’ advertising staff of the Spokane 
Chronicle. For the last eight years he 
has been head of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Albany, Oreg., Democrat- 
Herald. 
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our somewhat remote pinnacles can 














tell. It is, however, up to us to 
find out. 
Therefore, the next time the 


bright young men make a consumer 
research, perhaps they had better 
study consumers as consumers 
Also, the next time that another 
bright young man suggests a super- 
clever copy idea, perhaps he should 
be sent out to find out what con- 
sumers are thinking. 

It is unfortunate that after all 
it does not make any particular 
difference whether the consumer js 
right or wrong, so long as he 
thinks he is right. 

Isn’t it one of the big jobs of 
advertising during the next year to 
give the consumer at least some 
chance of getting a clearer view 
through some muddled waters? 

Larry. 


+ 


Richfield Sponsors “Jimmie Allen” 


The Russell C. Comer Advertising 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., has closed 
a contract with the Richfield Oil Com 
pany of California for the broadcast of 
“The Air Adventures of Jimmie Allen,” 
now being sponsored by the Skelly Oil 
Company throughout the central portion 
of the United States. The Richfield 
series began on tem 3 over a 
series of stations embracing the Pacific 
Coast and West of the Rockies. 


Join Free & Sleininger 


Russel Woodward, who has been with 
the advertising department of Fenner & 
Beane, has joined the New York staff 
of Free & Sleininger, Inc., radio station 
representative. He” was also formerly 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., and Benton & Bowles. Miss 
Martha McCabe has also joined the New 
York staff of Free & Sleininger. 


Takes Over Eagle-Picher Sales 


The Eagle-Picher Sales Company, 
subsidiary .of the Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, Cincinnati, has taken over the 
sales and distribution of products man- 
ufactured by the Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company. The Eagle-Picher Sales Com- 
pany will have the same sales personnel 
as that formerly employed by the Eagle 
Picher Lead Company. 


Memphis “Commercial Appeal” 
Advances Enoch Brown, Jr. 

tain Enoch. Brown, Jr., advertis- 
ing director of the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, has, in addition, been elected 
vice-president. 
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If I Were a Buyer 





Manufacturers who are now wrestling as never before with the 
perennial problem of how to build up their retail sales outlets— 
through what, in the vernacular, is called “educating” sales- 
people—will be interested in what Mr. Wiers sets forth here. He 
advanced these thoughts before a meeting of the National Notion 


Association. 


Mr. Wiers knows his department store, his human 
nature, his merchandise and his salesmanship; and is therefore en- 
titled to speak as one having authority. 











By Charles R. Wiers 


Vice-President, De Long Hook & Eye Company 


1. I would never lose sight of 
my responsibility to the men and 
women of all kinds and colors who 
constitute my clientele and their 
just reasons for expecting that I 
will familiarize myself with their 
needs and problems and then try, 
with the aid of intelligent planning 
and earnest effort, well-organized 
and directed, to accommodate these 
insofar as my ability and re- 
sources permit. 

2. I would search the markets 
for the best in quality and value 
consistent with the needs and the 
complete satisfaction of our cus- 
tomers, who always deserve the 
most and the best for every penny 
of their expenditures. 

3. I would be an apt student and 
a painstaking giver of sensible and 
economical service such as would 
afford a reasonable degree of com- 
fort, pleasure, convenience and 
satisfaction to our customers. 

4. I would be a thinker, a plan- 
ner, a teacher, a director and a 
doer, but never a clerk, even if my 
employer should so suggest, except 
when I might not be occupied with 
my larger responsibilities or when 
trying to learn first-hand how to 
do this or that to best advantage. 
_ 5. I would maintain an all-see- 
ing eye toward anything and every- 
thing that transpires in my depart- 
ment for the purpose of noting the 
character of service rendered our 
customers and their reaction to it. 

6. I would be a diligent observer 
of the conduct, ‘appearante and 
mode of expression of my asso- 
ciates to the end that they might 


favorably impress and influence our 
customers and send them away 
with a keen desire to return often 
for an additional measure of the 
service that pleases and satisfies at 
the hands of the same people. 

7. I would never tolerate dis- 
courtesy or indifference, nor would 
I permit anyone to be discourteous 
or disrespectful to a customer 
whose telling of something might 
be distasteful, disconnected or 
otherwise objectionable. 

8. L would always keep my head 
and heart in balance and insist that 
those under me not only do like- 
wise, but also do their utmost to 
make smiles grow where grouches 
grew before. And this I would 
strive to bring about without in- 
dulging any artificialities such as 
often leave the impression that one 
is a smiler solely for effect. 

9. I would set a real business 
example for the guidance and in- 
spiration of my associates and 
would never permit myself to be- 
come unmindful of the helpful 
influence I am capable of exerting 
both in my department and out of 
it, and of which I may be only 
infrequently conscious. 

10. I would always be a patient 
and considerate listener and would 
painstakingly devote myself to the 
somewhat difficult, yet gratifying 
job of maintaining an open mind 
capable of accommodating the new 
thoughts and ideas so essential to 
the profit and progress of a well- 
organized and well-managed busi- 
ness. 

11. I would be ever a learner 
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Your best customer in 1929—how go 
is he now? How good will today’s best 


tomer be next year? 


Your small prospect may soon grow to 
a big customer. But which small prospe 


New men starting new business.. . ne | 
factors coming into old accounts. How 
they feel about you? How much lookig® 


around, experiment- 
ing, trying new 
things, will they want 
to do? 


Selling would be sim- 
ple if you always knew 
where to expect orders. 
But markets and per- 
sonnel change con- 
stantly. 


To be safe, add “‘carry- 
through” to your sales 
plan. Supplement the 
work of your salesmen 
with advertising that 
will reach unknown and 
unsuspected sources of 
business, as well as 
known markets. 


To stay in business 
you must go where bus- 





*“Nation’s Business is 
one of the few busi- 
ness magazines that 
stays on my desk and 
that I read with con- 
siderable interest.” 

W. W. WITHINGTON, 


Vice President and ® 


Manufacturing Director 
The American Fork and 


Hoe Company 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MR. WITHINGTON, a 
subscriber since 1928, is 
one of the 31,050 execu- 
tives who receive Na- 
tion’s Business because 
of membership in th 


bership subscribers, o: 
inally the only sui 
scribers, now constitute 
12% of the total net paid 
circulation of 253,227. 


iness is known to exist. But to grow, you must} 
also, where business may be, today, or next j 
You must reach every possible person of if 
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ood Customers? 


e—spread your sales story all across the field 
American business. 


Be sure that it penetrates to all those influen- 
individuals who initiate, investigate and recom- 
ind. Spread it widely enough to give yourself 
portunities for new business. Just coverage of 
own customers isn’t enough. One subscription 

aeach firm in your known: markets may be cov- 
we. Three, four or more subscriptions in firms 
ge and small in all fields of activity is penetra- 
bn. 


That is what Nation’s Business offers. City 
Poity, industry by industry, firm by firm, 
Business isRme by name, Nation’s Business is able to 


+ few bus By, economical and adequate penetration. 
zines that 


y desk and ijt is the only business magazine that ranks with 
| with com builder salesman in the carry-through job it 


aterest.” ‘ * . . 
semecton. do. In circulation, in reader regard, and in low 
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WASHINGTON 


E.V. THOMPSON : Director of Advertising 
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and a living interrogation point in 
the school of more effective pro- 
moting and selling methods and 
would always keep myself in a re- 
ceptive mood for constructive sug- 
gestions on this score or any 
other, either from the inside or 
the outside. 


Clerks, to Sell, Must 
Be Convinced 


12. I would convince myself that 
if a clerk is to speak intelligently 
and carry conviction she must first 
be convinced herself. I would there- 
fore sell our merchandise to my 
selling helpers so completely for 
what it is and why my store be- 
lieves in it that they would find it 
a veritable cinch to convey an ac- 
ceptable selling message with clar- 
ity and enthusiasm to each and all 
of our customers. It is only as my 
helpers know that they can sell. 
And unless they sell—and always 
helpfully—they will not be serving 
either their store or its customers 
in keeping with their responsibili- 
ties. 

13. I would be intensely human 
and so alert to what is going on 
around me, both in my store and 
elsewhere, that I would be able at 
all times to keep my heart and 
thoughts well in tune with the 
ideas, ideals and ambitions of 
others. 

14. I would refrain from mak- 
ing it difficult for people to see 
me and would see to it that I 
didn’t take myself too seriously or 
cultivate or display a superior, in- 
different or flippant attitude. It 
would always be my aim to get 
people to like me, knowing full 
well that if they learn to like me 
they will sooner or later learn to 
like the store I represent. 

15. I would never be absent from 
my department for a considerable 
period without making the person 
next in authority familiar with my 
location. 

16. I would operate on a stock 
control system of which I would 
be the master, but never a slave. 
In placing orders. I would not 
sacrifice experience and common 
sense for mechanical formulas. 
Brains can be supplemented but not 
supplanted by”a variety of systems. 

17. I would maintain complete 
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stocks of staple notions in particu- 
lar, giving preference in my pur- 
chases to well-known American 
manufacturers of high repute, 
whose workers have built the busi- 
ness of the country we honor and 
respect and upon whom we are 
dependent for a continuance of it 
along successful and profitable 
lines. Staple notions are small but 
important necessities for which 
women do not shop, but which they 
expect to find when they want 
them in any desired size or color 
in a well-conducted notion depart- 
ment. To disappoint such cus- 
tomers means lost sales and per- 


haps even a greater loss in 
friendliness toward the entire or- 
ganization, 

18. I would avoid duplicate 


stocks insofar as possible of ar- 
ticles embodying little if any dif- 
ference because they increase my 
investment, slow up turnover, make 
the maintenance of complete stocks 
more difficult, take up too much 
valuable counter space, tend to- 
ward less attractive and attention- 
arresting displays, increase my 
operating costs and make me less 
important to my sources of supply. 


Learn about Product at 
Time of Purchase 


19. I would have my merchan- 
dise man join me in obtaining all 
possible information from the 
manufacturer or his representative 
at the time a purchase is made, 
thereby assuring greater co-opera- 
tion and the utmost intelligence in 
the promotion of any and all of 
my merchandise. 

20. I would carefully develop 
and protect my displays and plan 
through wide study to improve 
their appearance and also to keep 
my co-workers well educated, in- 
formed and inspired with regard 
to the importance of good display 
work. 

21. I would always keep my dis- 
plays complete and maintain them 
in such neat, attractive and well- 
arranged style that those who pass 
through would find it at least in- 
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the government expands Washington 
grows in population and in busyness. 
The Federal Government payrolls mean 
fixed incomes that are freely spent be- 
cause they are dependable. 





Conditions in the National Capital are 
notably prosperous—providing a mar- 
ket that is inviting in its possibilities and 
that can be effectually cultivated at a 
minimum of advertising expense. 


In THE STAR—Evening and Sunday 
—your announcement will have wel- 
come entrance into the worthwhile 
homes in Washington City and the 25- 
mile shopping radius into Maryland and 
Virginia. The fact that THE STAR 
is recognized as the home paper in the 
Washington Market is the reason why 
it printed more than TWO AND A 
HALF TIMES THE VOLUME of 
advertising carried by the 2nd Paper 


en during the first six months of 1934— 


DAN A. CARROLL and over 42% of advertising printed by 
110 E. 42nd 8t. all five of the Washington Newspapers 
Chicago Office during this period. 

J. E. Lutz 
Lake Michigan Bldg. Washington deserves your considera- 





tion. THE STAR makes the problem 


of promotion a simple one. 







An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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Mise Than Two fpr 
—South’s 19 3a: 


Again—the bright area on the map of the nation’s business promis@To re: 
to continue its full sweep over the Southern states. Last year’s almos{ifarm-a 
unbelievable increase in cash farm income kept business continuouslymts rea‘ 
good in this great agricultural section. Now estimates for 1934.3s—vertise 
prepared with care by unprejudiced statistical authorities (Brookmireffits g02 
Inc.), show another tremendous increase—$447,570,000 more—makinggsouth 
the total cash farm income for the South this current season excee/ 
TWO BILLIONS of dollars. The Brookmire estimate, to which hz 
been added Sales Management’s compilation of AAA benefit Paymen 
to Feb. 28, 1935, is shown herewith: 













































30.4% of U.S. Total, 33.7% of Increase 
Over 1933, in the 14 Southern States 








State 1934 Income Gain over ’33 
ore $510,540,000 $96,960,000 
No. Carolina. 213,630,000 35,810,000 
Oklahoma ... 190,110,000 40,370,000 
Georgia ..... 148,380,000 30,460,000 
Mississippi .. 145,550,000 43,630,000 
Arkansas ... 136,280,000 36,620,000 
Alabama .... 123,470,000 32,940,000 
Tennessee ... 117,650,000 20,300,000 
Kentucky ... 110,840,000 16,690,000 
Virginia ..... 103,330,000 18,870,000 
So. Carolina. 97,880,000 22,200,000 
Louisiana ... 95,670,000 27,710,000 
Florida ..... 82,370,000 21,050,000 
West Virginia 33,000,000 3,960,000 
Total South. .$2,108,700,000 $447,570,000 


Total U. S. . .$6,939,730,000 $1,325,730,000 


Sources: Brookmire, gine. estimates of actual cash we 
income plus Sales actua’ 
and anticipated A.A. = payments of all types to 2-28- 35. 





No other section of America offers greater sales opportunitie§?rogre 
than does the South with all pressing obligations paid Rur 

up and with more than two billions of dollars s 

in cash farm income in hand. 


PROGRES SI 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 
The South’s Leadiwmrr 
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9 Ion Dollars— 
(953ash Farm Income 







$s promis@™To reach this two billion dollar market use Progressive Farmer, the 
ar’s almos(#farm-and-home magazine of the Rural South. It has the confidence of 
yntinuouslmgts readers which in turn is reflected in confidence in the products ad- 
‘or 1934.3sMvertised in it. To know why, read its platform, at once its guide and 
Brookmiregits goal. Then place your advertising in this, the rural magazine of the 
re—makinggsouth which builds solidly for its advertisers. The platform follows: 
son excee 
which h 
t payment: 


q Richer lands for every farm. {4A home of 
beauty, comfort and convenience for every 
family. 4 A “*Blue Ribbon Farm Family”’ in 
every home. 4 Modern equipment for every 
worker. { Club work and vocational training 
for every child. 4 Every crop from purebred 
seed; every animal from a purebred sire. 4 Sup- 
port of farm organizations, farm and home 
agents, and cooperative marketing by every 
family. { ‘*Equality for Agriculture” in every 
form of legislation, taxation, and education. 
q “Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses and 
feed barns to insure a good living at home plus 
at least two money crops and an important 
cash income from cows, hogs, or hens’’ as the 
business policy of every farmer. 4 A love of 
the country community, of church and school 
and Sunday school, of country things and 
country sports and recreations, of books and 
music and art, to enrich and ennoble life for 
every individual. 


ortunities§ Progressive Farmer goes to nearly 900,000 able-to-buy families of the 

paid Rural South. Through five separate editions it offers localized 

service to readers and advertisers. In it this localized in- 
fluence is combined with economy of wide coverage. 


SjE FARMER 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
es rm-and-Home Magazine 
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building my displays that women 
on a shopping expedition like to 
see and feel the articles in which 
they are only slightly or otherwise 
interested, and would accordingly 
refrain from hiding what I wanted 
to sell behind the counter, where 
it could not be seen at all, or un- 
der the counter, where it would 
require a telescope or a magnifying 
glass, or both, to locate it or de- 
tect its smallest merits. 

23. I would keep prominently be- 
fore me my responsibility to and 
my dependence upon the carefully 
selected manufacturers and whole- 
salers with whom I had proved it 
would be profitable for me to do 
business, and would miss no op- 
portunity to mingle my ideas, sug- 
gestions and co-operation freely 
with theirs, for the purpose of 
building and operating a sales pro- 
gram in harmony with our com- 
bined ambitions. 

24. I would see every salesman 
at least once and if his proposi- 
tion contained a germ of interest 
and his story was incomplete, I 
would send him away with a good 
taste, some helpful suggestions and 
a cordial invitation to come back 
soon better equipped. This same 
salesman would be quickly and 
politely ushered out into the cold, 
cold world if his chief exhibits 
upon his return were a pencil and 
an order book minus the facts, 
the logic and the proof leading to 
desire and action. 

25. I would emulate a _ profes- 
sional man and have regular call- 
ing hours and other periods when 


+ 


New Account to Humphrey 
The Northeastern Laboratories, Inc., 
Boston, has appointed the H. B. Hum- 
phrey Company, of that city, to han- 
dle the advertising of its Lady Lillian 
line of manicure preparations. 
. . . 


Join Wisconsin Markets, Inc. 

The Marinette, Wis., Eagle Star and 
the Two Rivers, Wis., Reporter have be- 
come affiliated with Wisconsin Markets, 
Inc., Milwaukee. 


Drescher Resigns 

Norman W. Drescher has resigned as 
general sales manager of the American 
Asphalt Paint Company, Chicago. 
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I could be seen by special appoint- 
ment under conditions that would 
enable me to go into things in de- 
tail without interruption. 

26. I would tactfully impress 
others, particularly salesmen, that 
both their time and mine is val- 
uable—that they should so arrange, 
condense and present their story as 
to make it easy for me to grasp 
and understand the substance of it 
without wasting any time on either 
side unnecessarily. 

27. I would definitely make up 
my mind that dividends can only 
be paid out of profits—that my 
company will ultimately be denied 
the respect and confidence of the 
community—that my job and the 
salary associated with it will sooner 
or later be divorced—if I under- 
take the peculiar and _ senseless 
stunt, contrary to all the ethics of 
good business management and the 
laws of economic soundness, of 
selling my merchandise either at 
or below cost chiefly to imitate the 
recklessness of the other fellow 
who may have previously started 
on a profitless and unattractive 
road leading to the land of no- 
where. 

In brief, I would be a buyer in 
the fullest meaning of that impor- 
tant word and would so measure 
up to my great responsibility in 
dignity, courtesy, knowledge and 
application that both my immediate 
associates and all others with whom 
it might be my pleasure and privi- 
lege to contact would find in me a 
source of inspiration for better 
work and greater achievements. 


+ 


Ve Veen Appoints McJunkin 


The McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has been appoint to handle 
the advertising of Ve Veen, Chicago, 
roprietaries. Newspaper advertising is 

ing used. 


Heads Auto Group 


R. A. Stapells, vice-president of J. J. 
Gibbons, Ltd., Toronto, has been elected 
president of the Canadian Automobile 
Association. 


Chrysler Names. Churchill 


C. W. Churchill has been appointed 
gapewt sales manager of the Eiepeler 
orporation of Canada, Ltd. 
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Mr. Sloan Looks Ahead 








In an exciting prediction of better things to come, the head of 
the General Motors Corporation here sounds a note of optimism 
and hope. The world can consume all that can be produced, he 
says—and tells why. Over-production, he thinks, is merely a lack of 
This article, reproduced from the September number 
of The Atlantic Monthly, insists that 
tonly is to remove a strong incentive to social progress.” 


distribution. 


“to destroy a surplus wan- 








By Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


President, General Motors Corporation 


NDUSTRY is incurably opti- 

mistic; its beacon is hope, and 
change is its lifeblood. Except for 
these there would be no widespread 
material progress, and inventions 
would remain museum pieces in- 
stead of coming into common use. 
This steadfast optimism has brought 
notable boons to humanity; and 
even in slumps created by the fears 
of those outside-of industry few of 
us surrender to despair. In the 
darkest days industry keeps trying. 

The very sales resistance which 
our goods and services encounter 
spurs us to develop new values and 
find improved methods of produc- 
ing old ones; this is our first re- 
action to any decline in trade, and 
by the end of a slump industry is 
usually able by improved processes 
to decrease prices and lift the 
standard of living. 

No depression since man began 
to use machines effectively has 
lasted long enough to break down 
the consistent optimism of genera- 
tion after generation of inventors 
and industrialists. This faith has 
been justified by events. Disregard- 
ing temporary dips, and concen- 
trating upon the long swing of 
industrial civilization, we find that 
real wages have increased, new 
wants have been created and sup- 
plied, famines and shortages al- 
most erased, and the standard of 
living so raised that a responsible 
workingman enjoys a wider range 
of comfort and culture than did 
barons in the Dark Ages. 

Goods and sérvite$ unknown ‘df 
old, but now widely used and taken 
for granted, are the social dividend 
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of individual and group initiative. 
While the driving motive of these 
individuals and groups was private 
and corporate profit, the indirect 
result has been to spread boons 
which all civilized men in some 
degree enjoy. 

This is sound doctrine which has 
stood the test of time, and it still 
holds true in spite of temporary 
set-backs. But new problems bring 
shifts of opinion and emphasis. 
Certain broad, world-wide move- 
ments of a social and political 
nature now affect industrial opera- 
tions conducted on a large scale. 
While profit is still the goal, in- 
dustry realizes more fully than 
ever before that the goal can 
hardly be reached unless the public 
is able to buy and has leisure to 
consume the goods which modern 
processes produce in unparalleled 
abundance. One of the lessons 
learned by industry in my time is 
the importance of maintaining buy- 
ing power by keeping wages well 
above meager living costs. 

In America, fortunately, nearly 
every able-bodied mature person 
carries part of the inevitable bur- 
den of toil; either he or she works, 
desires to work, or has worked 
during his or her productive years. 
Vast numbers of industrial shares 
are held by employees and former 
employees, by persons who in- 
vested in those securities the sav- 
ings of their effective years, and 
by institutions and foundations 
which contribute largely to social 
welfare and the relief of “acute 
distress. 

To deprive these various classes 
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of investors of their dues would 
injure the worker either directly 
by reducing his income or indi- 
rectly by increasing competition for 
jobs. A considerable part of all 
dividends are saved and become 
new capital available for setting up 
new enterprises or expanding old 
ones, in which process jobs are in- 
evitably created. Fair return on 
investments is essential, but, within 
this limitation, the worker’s ad- 
vancement may be considered para- 
mount. 


What Workers Have Gained 
from Recovery Program 


From this point of view let 
us examine the present status of 
the recovery program. What have 
American workers gained by it? 
Manifestly they have gained a 
great deal—more jobs, shorter 
hours, higher hourly rates. The 
principle of the minimum wage has 
been accepted; likewise the ban 
against child labor. Labor as well 
as capital has shared in the re- 
newed confidence stirred in Amer- 
ican hearts by President Roose- 


velt’s courageous and successful 
oo against the fear psychol- 


a has also gained certain 
rights of organization and collec- 
tive bargaining. But there is one 
phase of the recovery program 
from which the American worker, 
in the mass the overwhelming ele- 
ment in our population, definitely 
stands to lose, unless all industrial 
and social evolution has been in 
error up to this point. I refer to 
the tendency to treat material prog- 
ress as ended, to divide work as if 
there would never be any more 
work than there is at present. This 
tendency would mean to stabilize 
the standard of living on a reduced 
basis. 

The wants of man continue in- 
satiable ; what we call over-produc- 
tion is merely a lack of distribu- 
tion; a surplus is usually something 
men want and cannot buy—in ef- 
fect a challenge to improve the 
system of distribution and increase 
the buying power until the one- 
time surplus has been used to sus- 
tain, dignify, or otherwise improve 
the lot of mankind. To destroy a 
surplus wantonly is to remove a 
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strong incentive to social progress. 

As industry multiplies goods and 
services through organization and 
invention, it creates jobs in two 
main directions. Selling, installing, 
and servicing: its products offer op- 
portunities to vast numbers. Nearly 
as many persons work on automo- 
biles outside of factories as work 
on them inside. But industry’s 
largest contribution to a progres- 
sive economy is of course its con- 
sistent addition of new enterprises 
with new products and services 
which the public comes to accept 
in quantity. 

The extent of this contribution 
passes all calculation; but a few 
broad statements will serve to 
frame a panorama which the reader 
can fill in with details from his 
own experience. While the num- 
ber of gainfully employed persons - 
in the country increased, census by 
census, until 1930, this increase re- 
sulted chiefly from new industries 
which either were unknown in 
1890 or were then in their infancy 
and have since matured. Agricul- 
ture and mining, among the oldest 
of all occupations, lost 2,000,000 
workers from 1910 to 1930, while 
the manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries gained more than 
4,000,000. 


Chicago Exposition Spotlights 
New Industries 


This year at the re-opening of 
the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago it was said that 
more than half the commercial ex- 
hibits represented lines of work 
new since the previous World’s 
Fair of 1893. More than half of 
the persons on the grounds drew 
their incomes from industries not 
even in existence forty years be- 
fore, chief among them being the 
automobile, aviation, motion fpic- 
tures, artificial-fiber industries, and 
a broad range of activities based 
upon alloy steels, synthetic resins, 
and improvements in the use of 
oil, coal, and electricity. 

Within forty years these achieve- 
ments expanded the national wealth 
and income tremendously, raised 
wages to new levels, and provided 
new comforts and conveniences for 
the masses. Yet the tempo of 
change is faster now than it ever 
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ITAL STATISTIC NO. 1 — Cincinnati's 

crime rate is 13% lower than the aver- 

age for all other large cities in the U. S. 

‘sgically enough, the same forces that make 

Cincinnati so unpopular with the criminal 

also make it one of the most popular with the 
legitimate advertiser 


VITAL STATISTIC NO. 2—Cincinnati’s great 
per capita wealth ranks it as one of the 
wealthiest cities in the U. S. In this law 
abiding, wealthy market Cincinnati's home 
owned newspaper has led in Food, Drug, 
Retail, General and Automotive advertising 
for more than a quarter-century 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


l Marsh, ¢ East 
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has been. A little patience now, a 
brief respite from fear and uncer- 
tainty, during which the vast finan- 
cial reseryes which caution has 
gathered can be placed behind the 
new ideas and methods developed 
by research, and we shall be on our 
way toward a higher standard of 
living than the world has ever 
seen. 

For a long time we have been 
building office, apartment, and fac- 
tory buildings of pre-fabricated 
materials, on steel frames of more 
or less standard designs. The new 
mass-housing projects, as explained 
to me in considerable detail, con- 
template adapting this thoroughly 
tested system to home construc- 
tion, where the broadest of all 
markets will permit further econo- 
mies, thereby bringing to the aver- 
age citizen values and conveniences 
hitherto beyond his economic grasp. 

From many sources interested in 
these new housing developments 
come details which group them- 
selves into this composite picture 
of the new housing. A house can 
be erected in three days’ time from 
the breaking of the ground for 
cellar excavation to completion for 
occupancy. In this short period the 
lot will be graded and planted with 
shrubbery, and connections made 
with public services, such as sewers 
and electricity. 

The house will be air-conditioned, 
with all facilities for heating, cool- 
ing, humidifying, drying, and wash- 
ing the air its inhabitants breathe. 
It will have all modern conveniences 
for reducing housework, on a scale 
and of a variety not surpassed in 
the costliest mansions of the day. 


Will Find Big Market 
in Rural Areas 


To an extent the housing de- 
velopment of the future perhaps 
will be rural. Farm housing is 
notoriously bad from every modern 
standpoint; a great farm market 
awaits if the successful inaugura- 
tion of this project coincides with 
the return of farm buying power. 
In addition, the spread of country. 
living in America, one of the auto- 


mobile’s chief social effects, is 
likely to go further now that so 
many of the communication ties 
with town can be maintained 
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through the facilities of the new 
house equipment. 

Additional incentive will be given 
to town workers to acquire small 
plots in areas within easy motor- 
ing reach of industrial enterprises. 
As the country population in- 
creases, highways will be improved 
to speed up the daily travel be- 
tween town and home. This de- 
velopment is now in process, mani- 
festing itself in highway revision 
toward greater breadth of road, 
more highly banked turns, and 
better-protected shoulders. 


The Future of the 
Automobile 


What of the cars in which the 
inhabitants of the new pre-fabri- 
cated houses will move .on super- 
highways from their rural homes 
to their jobs? The automobile in- 
dustry changes so much faster than 
the construction industry or the 
highway industry that it is hardly 
safe to make predictions of a defi- 
nite nature. 

There will be changes, of course; 
the history of our swift-movirig, 
highly competitive industry is one 
of constant change. Our engineers 
know that there is enough energy 
in a gallon of gasoline to drive a 
small motor car four hundred miles, 
provided the fuel is fully utilized, 
an excellent example of the op- 
portunity still awaiting research to 
serve society in a field where great 
advances have already been made. 

If these possibilities impend in 
motor developments for land use, 
what shall we say of the younger 
sister in the motor-transport field 
—aviation? Before we are much 
older, trans-oceanic and _ trans- 
atlantic travel by air will proceed 
at speeds of from two hundred to 
four hundred miles per hour at 
high altitudes, with every prospect 
of greater safety. 

In rail transport the prospect is 
that steam locomotives will give 
way in some degree to electric 
engines which generate current by 
means of improved oil-burning Die- 
sel engines. The Diesel engine, long 
recognized as highly efficient in 
fuel consumption, was handicapped 
until certain of its long-standing 
difficulties were sol¥ed'as a result 
of-experience with and research on 
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automobile motors. Also as a re- 
sult of automobile precedents in 
the use of metallic alloys, train 
weights can now be reduced. 

Presumably the passenger train 
of the future will ride the rails on 
rubber tires. It will be completely 
air-conditioned, with mechanical 
control of temperature, humidity, 
and dust. The passengers will 
breathe washed air—no more cind- 
ers, no more fumes! From the 
operating standpoint, railroading 
will be simplified by avoiding de- 
lays incidental to changing engines. 

What of the human factor? Will 
man himself, as an organism, have 
advantages of health and well-be- 
ing apart from the changed en- 
vironment which he is creating? 
The answer is “Yes, in several 
important respects.” He will live 
longer and have more leisure, edu- 
cation and health, 

Science is delving deeper every 
day, and the further it goes the 
more our ignorance of the nature 
of matter and force is revealed. 
Recently we have been surprised 
to learn something new and vitally 
important about water, the com- 
monest of chemical compounds, and 
about hydrogen, the simplest of 
the elements. 

The gratifying part of the scien- 
tific equation is not our human 
ignorance, which is still colossal, 
but the fact that, in discovering the 
present bases of our material prog- 
ress, science has come into the 
possession of tools and methods 
for extending discovery into new 
realms and also for examining more 
closely the commonplace things in 
our environment which we have all 
along been taking so much for 
eranted. 

But it is not enough to know; it 
s also necessary to use the fruits 
f knowledge widely for the com- 
mon benefit. To do this requires 


+ 


Paint Account to Rankin 


The Nu-Deco Company, New York, 
wall finish and tints, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Wm. H. Ran- 
kin Company, of that city. Newspapers, 
magazines and broadcasting will be used. 
This agency also has been appointed by 
Ross Federal Service, Inc., and Radio 
Art Magazine. Plans include the use 
of newspapers and business papers. 
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the peaceful, constructive co-opera- 
tion of many groups and interests, 
among them capital, labor, and 
Government. There are psychologi- 
cal problems to be met and solved 
here which are precisely as im- 
portant to the well-being of society 
as the problems of the laboratory 
and factory. 

Unless capital and labor can 
agree on a reasonable division of 
the profits of their partnership, un- 
less Government can protect the 
property which is the residuum of 
initiative and thrift, then it may be 
difficult indeed to bring to fruition 
within our time the promised bless- 
ings which appear to be in the 
offing. I have no crystal-clear idea 
how the discordances of the mo- 
ment may be solved; but I believe 
they will be solved when men of 
good intent comprehend that by 
quarreling over trifles they are de- 
laying the day when all men can 
have more than they have today 
for their use, comfort, and secur- 
ity. 

A new day is with us, and I 
would be the last to deny that it 
imposes new social obligations on 
employers; yet those obligations 
surely cannot be met by accepting 
any given situation as final, by 
retreating timidly toward the age 
of scarcity. Instead, I affirm the 
duty of industrial leaders to hasten 
this development, so pregnant with 
good for all mankind, not merely 
by originating and producing new 
goods and services, but also by 
putting their weight behind changes 
in the process of distribution, to 
the end that the material benefits 
so created may be more widely 


used. 

The good life lies ahead some- 
where along the road of abundance, 
and we shall find it by continuing 
in that direction with stout hearts 
and open minds. 


a. 


New Medical Monthly 


Cancer Digest, a monthly, will start 
with an October issue. Headquarters of 
the new publication will be at 612 
Hume-Mansur_ Building, Indianapolis. 
Dr. William H. Kennedy is editor and 
Phil E. Rech, formerly manager of 
Medical Arts, is business manager of the 
new publication, which will have a page 
size of six by nine inches. 
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N OT only did the Buffalo 

Times gain more than a million lines 

in total advertising during the first seven 

months of 1934, but it made an equally 

notable increase in Retail Display—gaining 
966,992 lines. 


In department store linage 
the increase was 262,517 lines (“upstairs” 
linage increased 81.8%). The gain of 40,473 
lines in retail grocery advertising and the 
19,256 line increase in drug store linage also 
have interest and significance for the na- 
tional advertiser. 


Tur growing circula- 
tion of the TIMES represents sound 
Scripps- Howard value and provides 
powerful coverage in New York State’s 


Second Largest Market. 


ED TOO—PROVING BUFFALO IS A PROFITABLE MARKET RIGHT NOW 


he Buffalo Times 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS...230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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ENERAL MILLS, INC., and 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese are ar- 
ranging to do each other a good 
turn in connection with forthcom- 
ing point-of-sale displays in gro- 
cery stores. 

The project centers around 
“Cheese Bisquicks,” which are the 
subject of a recipe to be featured 
in national advertising for General 
Mills’ Bisquick, a ready -mixed 
biscuit preparation produced by the 
former organization. It was felt 
by the two companies that co-oper- 
ative display endeavor would re- 
sult in a greater volume of display 
attention, upon which, naturally 
both would cash in. 

Several forms of display mate- 
rial are involved. General Mills 
has designed a card, tying in with 
the cheese Bisquick recipe, for 
dealers to use in making counter 


_ 


Hearst Advances Coblentz 
and Forker 


E. D. Coblentz, 
York American, has, 
appointed publisher, according to an 
announcement from S. S. Carvalho, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Hearst Newspapers. 

Eugene Forker, former publisher of 
the American, has been made assistant 
to the general manager of the Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Mr. Forker, before joining the Ameri- 
cam more than three years ago, was 
general advertising director of the In- 
ternational Magazine Company. Mr. 
Coblentz previously was editor and pub- 
lisher of the San Francisco Examiner. 

eee 


editor of the New 
in addition, been 


Doremus Appointed 


The R. E. Laidlaw Company, Inc., 
Edgartown, Mass., maker of Martha’s 
Vineyard clam chowder, has appointed 


the Boston office of Doremus & Com- 
pany to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers and radio will be used. 

. . io 
Graham-Gordon, New Agency 

H. Roi Gordon, formerly with the 

Artwil Company, New York, has organ- 
ized his own advertising business, 
Graham-Gordon Company, with offices 
at 55 West 42nd Street, New York. 

. . 7 


Made Ohio Representative 


A. Weinstock has been appointed 
Ohio division manager of the Federated 
Sales Service, Boston. His head- 


quarters will be in Cleveland. 
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Display Teamwork 


> 


displays of the merchandise. Kraft- 
Phenix comes into the picture with 
a sticker to be pasted on this dis- 
play card, saying: “Make it with 
Kraft Cheese.” 

Then the latter company is pro- 
moting a. grated cheese display 
suggestion which involves a sign 
saying “Perfect for Cheese Bis- 
quicks.” A third promotion piece 
is a sale package band with which 
packages of Kraft cheese and Bis- 
quick are to be grouped together, 
the band making a combination 
offer of a package of each for so 
many cents. 

Both organizations are having 
their men in the field contact each 
other in impressing the value of 
the promotion upon food outlets 
and arranging for as much prom- 
inence for the mutual displays as 
they possibly can, 


— 


Southwick and Finney Again 
Are Business Associates 


With the merger of The Southwick 
Company and Street & Finney, Inc., 
New York advertising agencies, C. T 
Southwick again resumes a _ business 
affiliation with Frank Finney which, up 
until twenty years ago, had continued 
for seven years. Mr. Southwick, after 
his resignation as vice-president of 
Street & Finney, Inc., joined The 
Erickson Company with ‘which he was 


connected for fourteen years up to 
shortly before the McCann-Erickson 
merger. He had since conducted his 


own agency. 
. . . 


New York Publishers to Meet 
The New York State Publishers Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual autumn 
meeting in Buffalo on September 9 and 
10. Eight hours aboard a lake steamer 
will open _ | on September 9 
with W. onners, of the Buffalo 
Enirdidteon as host. 
7 o - 


Hotels Name Cleary 
Walter Douglas Cleary has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations of 
the Hotels Biltmore and Commodore 
New York. 
. . . 


Form Seattle Outdoor Firm 

The Western Outdoor Advertising 
Company has been formed in Seattle, 
Wash. Incorporators are W. L. Grill, 
E. A. Niemeier and Story Birdseye. 
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Where and How Liquor May 
Be Advertised 





The Rodney E. Boone Organization, a unit of Hearst Advertis- 
ing Service, has prepared for Printers’ INK a digest of all laws, 
State and Federal, having to do with the advertising of liquor. In 
each case are given the regulations, if any, having to do with the 


illustrations that may 


the copy; and the display of advertising material at the 


be used in the advertising; the wording of 


int of 


sale. Half of the digest is given below; the remainder will 


appear next week. 








FEDERAL 

Copy Illustration. No regulation. 

Copy Text. Distilled Spirits In- 
dustry. AAA Code No. 3. Article 
V—Unfair Methods of Competi- 
tion. Section r. False advertising 
-To publish or disseminate in any 
manner any false advertisement. 
An advertisement shall be deemed 
to be false if it is untrue in any 
particular, or if directly or by 
ambiguity, omission or inference, 
it tends to create a misleading im- 
pression. Section 7. Prizes and 
premiums—To offer any prize, 
premium, gift, or other similar in- 
ducement to either a trade or con- 
sumer buyer. 

Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 
lation. 


NEW YORK 

Copy Illustration. No regulation. 

Copy Text. Advertising by dis- 
tillers and wholesalers may include 
names and addresses of retailers if 
such names and addresses are inci- 
dental to the advertising and -not 
featured. 

Display at Point of Sale. No sign 
of any kind printed, painted or 
electric, advertising any brand of 
liquors or wines shall be permitted 
on the exterior or interior of re- 
tail licensees. No other sign shall 
be permitted on the licensed prem- 
ises, except by permission of the 
State Board first obtained. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

(State Monopoly) 
Copy Illustration. No regulation. 
Copy Text. No regulation. 





Display at Point of Sale. No dis- 
plays at point of sale in State 
stores. 


ILLINOIS 

Copy Illustration. No regulation. 

Copy Text. No person licensed 
to sell alcoholic liquors shall use 
the words “saloon” or “bar” in 
any sign or advertisement. 

Display at Point of Sale. No 
manufacturer or distributor or im- 
porting distributor shall, directly 
or indirectly or through a subsid- 
iary or affiliate—furnish, give, lend 
or rent any interior decorations 
other than signs or furnish, give, 
lend or rent any signs, for inside 
or outside use, costing in the aggre- 
gate more than ($100) in any cal- 
endar year for use in or about or 
in connection with any one estab- 
lishment on which the products of 
the manufacturer, distributor or 
importing distributor are sold. 
There are no further State regula- 
tions. 


OHIO (State Monopoly) 


Copy Illustration. No advertis- 
ing copy shall in its composition 
condone or encourage excessive use 
of spirituous liquor, wine or beer, 
nor shall illustrations in said ad- 
vertising copy portray intoxication 
or lewdness. 

Copy Text. Manufacturers and 
distributors of spirituous liquors 
are permitted to advertise their va- 
rious products in Ohio and in the 
advertising copy to give the loca- 
tions of the State stores wherein 
said spirituous liquor may be pur- 
chased in original packages, to- 
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gether with the retail price there- 
of. Advertising copy may also in- 
clude the names and locations of 
those permit holders authorized to 
sell spirituous liquor by the drink, 
but said copy shall not specify the 
price per drink. Permit holders 
authorized to sell spirituous liquor 
by the drink are permitted to ad- 
vertise such sale, but said advertis- 
ing copy shall not include the price 
per drink. 

Manufacturers and distributors 
of wine and beer are permitted to 
advertise their various products in 
Ohio and in the advertising copy 
to give the names and locations of 
the retail permit holders selling 
said products either in original 
packages or by the drink, together 
with the price per package (or by 
the drink). 

Permit holders authorized to sell 
wine or beer, either in original 
package or by the drink, at retail, 
are permitted to advertise said 
products giving in said advertising 
copy the price in original package 
and by the drink. 

No newspaper, magazine, catalog, 
or other printed matter circulated 
or distributed in Ohio shall be per- 
mitted to carry any advertising 
copy, which by coupon or other- 
wise, directly or indirectly, solicits 
mail orders for spirituous liquor, 
wine or beer to be transmitted 
from a point without the State of 
Ohio by mail, express or other- 
wise, nor shall any newspaper, 
magazine, or other printed matter 
circulated or distributed in Ohio 
carry any advertising copy which 
advertises for persons to act as 
agents, solicitors or distributors to 
solicit or take mail orders for 
spirituous liquor, wine or beer to 
be transmitted from a point with- 
out the State of Ohio, by mail, 
express or otherwise. 

Display at Point of Sale. It is 
permissible for manufacturers and 
wholesale distributors to erect on 
the places of business or elsewhere, 
where their particular product is 
sold, an electrical or other sign not 
to exceed the sum of $100 in cost 
when erected. Such sign shall not 
contain any reference to or adver- 
tisement of the place of business 
upon which it is placed or to which 
it is attached, but shall advertise 
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only the product of such manufac- 
turer or wholesale distributor. 


CALIFORNIA 
Copy Illustration. No regulation. 
Copy Text. No regulation. 


Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 
lation, 


MICHIGAN (State Monopoly) 
Copy Illustration. No regulation 
Copy Text. No regulation. 
Display at Point of Sale. No dis- 
play at point of sale in State 
stores or by specially designated 
distributors. No signs or other 
matter advertising any certain 
brand of beer or wine shall be 
erected or placed upon the outside 
of any building occupied by a 
vendor licensed to sell beer or wine 
at retail. The advertising of any 
particular brand of beer or wine 
within the licensed premises of the 
retailer shall be limited to un- 
illuminated signs not to ex- 
ceed 22 by 28 inches which shall 
be made only of cardboard, glass, 
wood, metal, composition or any 
combination of these materials. 
Any sign other than these shall be 
purchased by and shall remain the 
sole property of the retail vendor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Copy Illustration. No regulation 
Copy Text. No regulation. 


Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 
lation. 

NEW JERSEY 

Copy Illustration. No regulation 

Copy Text. No regulation. 

Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 
lation. 

An open meeting will be held on 
September 6, 1934, to determine 
possible regulations regarding ad- 
vertising signs at point of sale. 

MISSOURI 

Copy Illustration. No regulation 

Copy Text. No regulation. 

Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 
lation. 


INDIANA 
Copy Illustration. No regulation 
Copy Text. No regulation. 
Display at Point of Sale. No 
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“| WRESTLE RIGHT HERE TONIGHT. THIS 
LIST HASN'T ANY CINCHES IN IT LIKE 
THE JOURNAL OF PORTLAND, OREGON” 


@ Your brain doesn’t need to go into 


an airplane spin when Portland is up 
for consideration. No question about 
it, you can body-slam this major mar- 
ket to the mat with a reasonable sched- 
ule in THE JouRNAL. For convincing 
proof apply the Rude of Three. And lest 
you forget let us remind you again that 
THE JouRNAL is one of only six news- 
papers in all the country, in cities of 
300,000 or over, that fulfills in every 
respect that winning hold. 


THE 


The RULE of THREE: 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation inthe 
Pacific Northwest. The only 
daily in this territory with 
over 100,000 circulation— it 
has31% more city circulation 
than any etherPortland daily. 
ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal leads in 
+ retail linage, general linage, 
total paid linage. 
LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
The daily Journal hasthe low- 
est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


+4 


J oO U a N A L PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTionaL REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Chicago Detroit . 


San Francisco 





Los Angels . Seattle 
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brewer or importer of alcoholic 
malt beverages, or manufacturer 
or wholesaler of alcoholic vinous 
beverages, or wholesaler of alco- 
holic spirituous beverages licensed 
in Indiana may supply to any re- 
tailer, hotel, restaurant or club any 
exterior sign advertising the prod- 
uct or offer or agree to install or 
maintain such sign. No signs or 
other advertising of brands may 
be permitted on the exterior of any 
retail establishment. 

Advertising within retail prem- 
ises is limited to signs of not more 
than 22 by 28 inches made only of 
cardboard, glass, wood, metal, com- 
position or any combination of 
those materials. Such signs must 
be bought by the retailer and re- 
main his property, but manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and importers 
cannot sell such interior signs at 
less than cost. 


WISCONSIN 

Copy Illustration. No regulation. 

Copy Text. No regulation. 

Display at Point of Sale. No 
manufacturer, rectifier or whole- 
saler shall furnish, give, lend, or 
rent any interior decorations other 
than signs, or furnish, give, lend, 
or rent any sign or signs for in- 
side or outside use, costing collec- 
tively more than $25 in any one 
calendar year, to any person 
licensed to sell intoxicating liquors 
for consumption on the premises 
where sold. 


KENTUCKY 
Copy Illustration. No regulation. 
Copy Text. No regulation. 


Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 
lation, 


MINNESOTA 


Copy Illustration. All advertise- 
ments of intoxicating liquors must 
be dignified in appearance and can- 
not contain illustrations of girls, 
women and children. Advertise- 
ments of fermented malt beverages 
and wines containing not more than 
25 per cent of alcohol by weight 
may contain illustrations of girls, 
women and children, provided they 
are dignified in appearance. 

Copy Text. All advertisements 
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of intoxicating liquors must be true 
and correct in all statements there- 
in contained. No advertisement 
shall contain any statement which 
cannot be used under State or Fed- 
eral law, on the labels placed on 
the containers of intoxicating 
liquors. Advertisements urging the 
use of intoxicating liquors and de- 
scribing same as being beneficial 
and healthful are prohibited. 

Advertisements of manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers must contain 
the following statement: “This ad- 
vertisement is not intended to solicit 
the sale of intoxicating liquor to 
the consumer.” All advertisements 
of intoxicating liquors which may 
be distributed or circulated in 
municipalities or counties wherein 
the sale thereof is prohibited must 
contain the following statement: 
“This advertisement is not intended 
to solicit the sale of intoxicating 
liquor in municipalities or counties 
wherein the sale thereof is pro- 
hibited.” 

No person shall solicit direct 
sales of intoxicating liquor to the 
consumer by means of mail-order 
advertisements. Advertisements of 
intoxicating liquor shall not state 
the price of such liquor in news- 
papers, magazines, periodicals and 
handbills, provided that this sec- 
tion shall not apply to fermented 
malt beverages, or wines contain- 
ing not more than 25 per cent 
alcohol by weight. 

Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 
lation. 

IOWA (State Monopoly) 

Except as permitted by Federal 
Statute and regulations, there shall 
be no public advertisement or ad- 
vertising of alcoholic liquors in any 
manner or form within the State 
of Iowa. 

No person shall publish, exhibit 
or display or permit to be displayed 
any other advertisement or form 
of advertisement, or announcement, 
publication, or price list of, or con- 
cerning any alcoholic liquors, or 
where, or from whom the same 
may be purchased or obtained, un- 
less permitted to do so by the regu- 
lations enacted by the commission 
and then only in strict accordance 
with such regulations. State Com- 
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mission has interpreted this section 
as meaning that all advertising, in- 
cluding radio, is unlawful within 
the State until approved by the 
commission, except that there is no 
law to prevent mailing of advertis- 
ing matter into the State. 


VIRGINIA (State Monopoly) 


Copy Illustration. Advertisements 
of any alcoholic beverage shall not 
contain any lewd, undignified or 
other improper illustrations. No 
advertisements of alcoholic bever- 
ages shall contain either subject 
matter or illustrations inducing 
minors or immature persons to 
drink ; or depicting them in the act 
of drinking alcoholic beverages. 

Copy Text. Any claims for alco- 
holic beverages advertised shall be 
in accordance with the classifica- 
tion set forth in the regulations of 
the Federal Alcoholic Control Ad- 
ministration. Alcoholic beverage 
advertising, with the exception of 
wines and beers, shall not contain 
any appeal to buy at any specified 
place in Virginia, nor shall it con- 
tain any appeal to order by mail 
from any location whatsoever. The 
signature, if any, on all alcoholic 
beverage advertisements, other than 
wines and beers, must be that of 
the distiller or wholesale distribu- 
tor. Alcoholic beverage advertising 
shall in its descriptive matter con- 
form exactly with the description 
of the contents labeled. Adver- 
tised prices in all cases except 
beers must conform to the prices 
as set by the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board. No alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising, other than wines 
and beers, shall suggest any bene- 
ficial or tonic effect from the 





+ 


Names Seattle Agency 


The Nu-Gard Manufacturing Com- 
pany, newly formed at Seattle, women’s 
toilet requisites, has appointed the Carl 
VN. Art Advertising gency, of that 
city, to handle a regional advertising 
campaign. 


Death of H. E. Benson 


Hobart E. Benson, for ten years general 
manager of agency service of Daniel 
Starch & Son, New York, died last week 
at Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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drinking thereof. All liquor adver- 
tising shall confine itself to a mod- 
erate statement of the qualities 
distinguishing that brand of liquor 
only, 

Display at Point of Sale. No dis- 
play at State stores. All retail 
licensees for the sale of beer or 
for the sale of beer and wine, 
either for on or off premises con- 
sumption, must refrain from plac- 
ing any advertisements of any par- 
ticular brand of beer or wine, by 
signs, or otherwise, on the outside 
of the building or in the windows 
of the building in which the busi- 
ness so licensed is to be or is being 
conducted, and such licensees must 
not permit any advertisements to be 
placed on any such building, or on 
that portion thereof subject to the 
control of such licensee, nor in the 
windows thereof, and all advertise- 
ments, whether through the me- 
dium of signs, or otherwise, and 
whether on the outside, or in the 
windows of such building, or place 
of business, must be, until further 
action of the Board, limited merely 
to the announcement of the fact 
that beer or beer and wine, as the 
case may be, may be obtained at 
such place of business. 

Persons licensed by the State to 
sell wine and beer or beer alone 
may advertise the same by display- 
ing in their places of business and 
in display windows thereof such 
beverages in containers, 


CONNECTICUT 
Copy Illustration. No regulation. 
Copy Text. No regulation. 
Display at Point of Sale. No regu- 


lation. 


— 





Has Toothpaste Account 
The Wrigley Pharmaceutical 
pany, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Spearmint toothpaste, has 


Com- 
maker of 
appointed 
Jerome B. Gray & Company, Philadel- 


phia agency, to direct its advertising 
account, 


Represents McCandlish 


Charles Blunt is now Detroit and 
Michigan representative of the Mc 
Candlish Lithograph Corporation, Phila- 
delphia. His headquarters are in the 
Fisher Building. 
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An Advertising Convention 
on Broadway 


New Play Shows Men on the Loose 


By Eldridge Peterson 


«]Z ILL THAT STORY,” a 

play about advertising and 
newspaper men which opened on 
Broadway last week, takes up the 
tale of what goes on at an adver- 
tising convention at the point where 
we have always been careful, in 
our reports of those gatherings, to 
leave off—at the threshold of the 
hotel rooms where delegates dis- 


port themselves. more unconven- 
tionally than in the programed 
sessions. 


As a play, if we can believe the 
New York critics, it has its mo- 
ments but not enough to indicate 
that the philanderings of the ad- 
vertising men and journalists who 
weave its plot are exciting enough 
to entice the lay public for long. 

The opus is definitely more con- 
cerned with its advertising and 
journalistic background than it is 
with its plot and while this weak- 
ness probably lessens its appeal to 
the layman because its allusions 
and situations are mixed up with 
a business about which a large sec- 
tion of the public is not intimately 
acquainted, it is this very emphasis 
that makes it an enjoyable and 
lively enough evening for those 
who are intimately connected with 
advertising or journalism. 

The story concerns Duke Devlin, 
who is fired from his paper and 
civorced by his wife when his 
name is linked with that of a 
stenographer who has killed herself 
to avoid her shame. Search for 
evidence to clear his name leads 
Duke to a convention of advertis- 
ing men where he meets his old 
boss, who is at the convention for 
the purpose of buying secretly an 
incorruptible newspaper for a po- 
litical boss. Duke balks the sale 
and also forces the crooked news- 
paper promoter to confess to the 
stigma which lost Duke his job 
and his wife. 
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The action starts on the opening 
day of an advertising convention. 
At intervals some of the delegates 
drift in—Sam Gerson, advertising 
manager of a Toledo paper, to 
whom this annual event is the cue 
for a spree of liquor and women; 
his brother-in-law, Bayard Colton, 
promotion manager on the paper, 
away from his family for the first 
time in fourteen years and wor- 
ried about his speech of acceptance 
for winning the promotion man- 
agers’ cup; Joe Blake, promotion 
manager of the Simpson papers, 
all pepped up with the “bright” 
promotion stunt of digging up a 
blonde to parade around the con- 
vention in a dress made out of the 
classified section of his Buffalo 
paper; and Spike Taylor and Paul 
Simpson, the crooked newspaper 
chain promoters, and others. 


Much Ado about 
Liquor and Women 


Two activities immediately oc- 
cupy the attention of the newly 
arrived delegates: The business of 
stocking up on liquor for the three 
days of the convention and, sec- 
ondly, women. Then the conven- 
tion gets under way. Off stage 
the audience occasionally becomes 
aware that sessions of the conven- 
tion are being held somewhere in 
the grand ballroom. 

Bayard Colton takes the sessions 
seriously and comes back to report 
that “the morning meeting was 
very interesting—they read a tele- 
gram from Mrs. _ Roosevelt.” 
J. Goodington Cartwright, wind- 
bag of the convention, enters also 
in a high dudgeon to complain ¢o 
Spike Taylor, who is on the ar- 
rangements committee, against be- 
ing cut down to only three minutes 
to present his startling message to 
the delegates. 

It seems he is disturbed over the 
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activities of Consumers’ Research 
and “1,000,000 Guinea Pigs.” He 
launches into a bombastic splurge 
of rhetoric over which the hotel- 
suite group fails to arouse any 
particular concern: Then it hap- 
pens that a big rotogravure man 
down the hall has imported a fan 
dancer to his suite and a bell-hop 
makes the rounds inviting all dele- 
gates to the party. 

The dialog through the play is 
punctuated with references to ad- 
vertising agencies with four-times 
hyphenated names. Frank Martin, 
contact man for one of these 
hyphenated agencies with purple 
drapes in its offices, draws down 
the biggest laugh of the evening 
when he refuses a cigarette because 
“his nerves got so jangled from 
reading the Camel ads he had to 
stop smoking.” 

That advertising boasts any 
counterparts quite like the group 
that “Kill That Story” assembles, 
we doubt, but discounting the 
natural exaggeration that the 


theater demands, the play captures | 


enough of the flavor of all con- 
ventions and of the advertising and 


newspaper business to make it | 


diverting. 


The play is the work of two | 
authors, Harry Madden and Philip | 
Dunning. Mr. Dunning has not been | 


connected with the advertising busi- 


ness, but Mr, Madden, until two | 


years ago, was with the Brooklyn 


Daily Eagle in an advertising ex- | 


ecutive capacity. 


+ + + 
Thanks from Australia 


Tue Gotpserc ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Sypney, New Sours Wates 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

in I must express my grateful 
thanks for your kindness in assisting me 
by forwarding cuttings in connection 
with the agency’s legal position with re- 
gard to the accounts questions. I have 
not had time yet to peruse the articles 
you. have sent forward, but as soon as 


I have, I will return them to you in | 


accordance with your request. 
The excellent service that Printers’ 
K renders to its readers and the val- 


ua information always supplied in a | 


prompt manner, has done much to build 
the good-will of people in the advertisin 
business in all parts of the world, wit 
whom you are always ready to co-operate. 

Your kind services are very much ap- 
preciated. 
Frank Gotpserc, 


Governing Director. 
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Advertising on Housing Act 
Gets Under Way 


Newspapers, Manufacturers, Retailers, Banks Tie in 


‘THE advertising guns are begin- 

ning to rumble along the hous- 
ing front. In all parts of the 
country, newspapers, manufactur- 
ers, retailers, builders, contractors 
and even banks are tying in with 
the efforts of the Administration 
to prime the building industries’ 
pumps. 

Typical of the manufacturers’ 
efforts is a full-page by General 
Electric’s air conditioning depart- 
ment. “Housing Act Applies to 
G-E Oil Furnace” is the heading, 
with the sub-head, “Makes it pos- 
sible for thousands more to own 
this finest kind of automatic heat- 
ing that is also cheapest.” 

Prominent in the advertisement 
is a picture of the Burlington 
streamlined train contrasting with 
the old De Witt Clinton. This is 
used to point out that the G-E Oil 
Furnace is as far ahead of oil 
burners as the streamlined train is 
as compared with the first locomo- 
tive. Other pictures show before- 
and-after views of a cellar in 
which the G-E furnace was in- 
stalled; a two-family house in 
Holyoke, Mass., in one side of 
which was installed a G-E and in 
the other a competing one; a G-E 
Furnace; a cross-section showing 
how it works; and some pictures 
of bridges, battleships, locomotives 
and machinery pointing out that 
this is an age of steel and that 
the G-E is made of welded steel. 

The copy emphasizes the easy 
payment plan sponsored by the 
company, the great possibilities for 
home modernization, the effective- 
ness of the G-E Furnace, compara- 
tive economy of the company’s 
product and others. 

Inquiry among a number of lead- 
ing manufacturers of products that 
can be bought with money bor- 
rowed under provisions of the 
Housing Act indicates that many 
of them are planning to tie-up with 





the program. One large supply 
company is rushing the completion 
of an elaborate booklet which will 
be backed by further advertising. 
Other companies are working as 
rapidly as possible in order to get 
in under the wire for fall business 

The greatest activity at present 
is found among those companies 
making the materials that fit under 
the winter modernization plan. 
Furnaces, radiators and other heat- 
ing equipment will probably be ad- 
vertised aggressively, as well as 
insulating materials and other 
products of this type. 


Department Stores See 
Sales Opportunities 

In several cities department 
stores are waking up to the fact 
that the Housing Program offers 
them unusual sales opportunities. 

In New York, for instance, 
Macy’s last week used a full-page 
headed, “Here’s How Uncle Sam 
Can Help You Modernize Your 
Home.” Copy explained briefly but 
fully how the home owner can take 
advantage of the Federal Housing 
Administration Program. Below 
this explanation were listed some 
of the things the home owner can 
do to modernize his house. 

These opportunities were broken 
down under the following heads 
Floors, stairs, kitchen, heating, 
plumbing, bathrooms, windows and 
doors, closets and cupboards, walls 
and ceilings, electric, porches, roof 
ing, sheet metal, etc., chimneys, 
painting, garage, grounds, miscel- 
laneous, furnaces, structural, base- 
ment. 

Under each heading the oppor- 
tunities were treated in detail. For 
instance, the paragraph on plumb- 
ing said, 

Install separate shower stall, tiled 
compartment or ready-made. Re- 
place old toilet seats. Extend hot 
and cold water lines over gas stove 
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in basement for wash boiler. Install 
splashless showerheads. Install rust- 
proof pipes. Attach indirect heater 
to steam boiler for hot water. 
Check piping traps, drains, cocks. 
Rod out sewers and drains. Install 
cut-offs, cocks, drain for refrigera- 
tors. Lay pipe-lines to garden, out- 
houses. Replace obsolete bathroom, 
kitchen, laundry fixtures. Install 
tile drainage around foundations to 
prevent seepage; storm water 
drainage system connecting to 
storm sewer or catch basin. Install 
pipe covering on hot water lines, 
self-closing faucets, sanitary drink- 
ing fountains, deodorant equipment 
in toilet rooms. 

Finally, the store announced that 
on its fourth floor there would be 
available every day an official 
representative of the Federal 
Housing Administration to answer 
questions and give advice at no 
charge. 

Newspapers and magazines are 
working aggressively to tie in with 
the Housing Program. 

Recognizing the need for an edu- 
cational campaign to acquaint Mil- 
waukee home owners with the 
benefits of the recent Federal 
Housing Act, The Milwaukee 
Journal is now conducting a con- 
centrated home renovation drive. 












Modernize Your Home: 
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The co-operation of several leading 
civic groups has been enlisted to 
help open the local share of the 
$500,000,000 building market. 

The Journal’s campaign takes 
the form of a practical demonstra- 
tion of what can be done to in- 
crease home comfort and conve- 
nience, prevent depreciation and 
improve values. Aiding in the 
demonstration is the Milwaukee 
Building and Loan League, the 
Milwaukee Real Estate Board, the 
Building Congress of Wisconsin 
and the Milwaukee District of the 
State Association of Wisconsin 
Architects. 

Three outmoded houses, one in 
each of the older districts of Mil- 
waukee, have been selected for ex- 
perimentation. The Building and 
Loan League is financing the reno- 
vation costs. A group of architects 
appointed by their association are 
now surveying the houses in order 
to draw plans for complete mod- 
ernization. The actual remodeling 
work will be handled by the allied 
building trades, under the stimulus 
of the Building Congress of Wis- 
consin. When the houses have been 
made over, the Milwaukee Real 
Estate Board will put a market 
value on them and handle the sale. 
If the sale price exceeds the valua- 
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A department store, a manufacturer and a bank tie in with the housing 
program through newspaper copy 
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tion carried by the Building and 
Loan Association, plus the cost of 
the improvements, the resulting 
profit will be turned over to the 
Milwaukee Community Fund, a 
civic charity project. 

The renovation work will be 
open for public inspection from 
the start. Houses were chosen with 
an eye to convenient inspection and 
it is expected that large crowds of 
home owners will be attracted to 
draw suggestions for their own 
projects. But the most important 
part of the campaign is the consis- 
tent and strong editorial support 
offered by The Journal. News arti- 
cles will report every step in the 
remodeling projects, tell how to 
consult an architect, how to get the 
financing under the liberal terms 
of the National Housing Act, how 
to get in touch with builders and 
contractors, and how to get the best 
services of realtors in handling 
real estate matters. Frequent pic- 
tures will demonstrate graphically 
the “before and after” effects of 
the renovated houses. 

In various parts of the country 
newspapers are promoting special 
sections, of which that appearing in 
the August 23 issue of the New 
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Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard-Star is 
typical. This ten-page section con- 
tained thirty advertisements featur- 
ing such products as_ window 
shades, gas ranges, refrigerators, 
rugs, oil burners, various types of 


building supplies and lighting 
equipment. One full-page was 
signed by four New Rochelle 


banks and several building supply 
houses featured their complete ser- 
vices. Both advertising and edi- 
torial material urged consumers to 
take advantage of the Housing 
Act’s provisions. 

Several national publications are 
tying in with the program. For 
instance, the Crowell Publishing 
Company has issued a book, “New 
Money for Your Home,” which 
explains the Act and tells what it 
means in terms of repairing, financ- 
ing, or building a home. This book 
is being given wide distribution. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal is 
sponsoring a scheme based on the 
activities of building and loan as- 
sociations, In addition to publish- 
ing material on home moderniza- 
tion, the magazine is recommending 
to members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Systems that they take 
typical old- fashioned houses in 
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Left: A realtor opens an exhibit in a store, selling space to aa in 
the building fields, 


Right: Long Beach, Calif., calls it “Re-Discovery” 
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money, you are interested in the Atlantic Monthly. At $420 the page this publi- 
cation ushers you into more than 100,000 American homes where there is 
money to buy what you have to sell. It is fair to say that the Atlantic is the 
“most wanted” publication in America today. Atlantic's advertising columns 
show sharp gains as national advertisers gauge the buying power of its au- 
dience. We repeat—you can reach more important people for /ess money with 
the Atlantic Monthly. 
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their communities, modernize them 
and create interest in the moderni- 
zation program. 

In several cities where aggressive 
modernization programs preceded 
the Government effort these pro- 
grams are being carried on with a 
Federal Housing Administration 
tie-up. For instance, in Long Beach, 
Calif., a full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisement recently featured that 
city’s Re-Discovery Program. It 
showed what construction work 
was done before the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration drive was in- 
augurated and recommended vigor- 
ously carrying on the program 
under the new impetus given by the 
Housing Act. 

The modernization idea is not 
new and a number of aggressive 
newspapers all summer have been 
building advertising volume on the 
strength of its possibilities. It is a 
simple matter for them.to tie-in 
with their programs. 

The fate of the program really is 
pretty largely in the hands of the 
banks and it is gratifying to note 
that in a number of cities leading 
banks are using advertising space 
to encourage people to take ad- 
vantage on Home Improvement 
Loans. 

The National City Bank of New 
York, for instance, last week ran 
a full-page advertisement featur- 
ing its seventy-two conveniently lo- 
cated branches. In several cities 
banks have used space to explain 
simply the provisions of the Hous- 
ing Act, often handling the ex- 
planation by questions and answers. 

A number of trade associations 
connected with the building indus- 
try are doing what they can with 
limited funds to encourage their 
members to take full advantage of 
the Housing Act. A few associa- 
tions outside the building field are 
working to create membership in- 
terest in the Housing Program. 

A recent press release from the 
National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, which boasts a member- 


— 


Acquires “Promotion Merchandise” 
The Lumber Buyers Publishing Cor- 
gereeen. Chicago, which publishes Wood 
roducts, has purchased Promotion Mer- 
chandise and Dollar Specials. 
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ship of more than 4,500 stores, de- 
votes much of its space not only to 
show how these stores can benefit 
directly from the Act, but also 
pointing out that increased build- 
ing activity is bound to mean bet- 
ter retail sales. 

Channing E. Sweitzer, managing 
director of the association, says: 
“Retail advertisers can give im- 
petus to the National Housing Act 
through a well-conceived, advance 
publicity program. This will have 
the doublefold effect of making 
the layman aware of his opportun- 
ity to obtain loans, as well as 
stimulating the demand for items in 
the home-furnishings division.” 

In Washington, the FHA is 
working aggressively after having 
been forced to spend a great deal 
of time on organization problems. 
All the newspapers in the country 
have received copies of a booklet on 
the Act and are also getting leaf- 
lets addressed to the homeowner 
which, to quote an official of the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
“presents the Better Housing Pro- 
gram in a more public dress.” 

This official also says, “It is our 
plan to send advance copies of all 
of our publications to the entire 
press in the belief that the Hous- 
ing Program is so intimately in- 
terwoven with general recovery 
that even those channels of ap- 
parently least connection with 
building are being kept fully in- 
formed and encouraged to develop 
wide acceptance and employment 
of the facilities we have created.” 

In spite of the pessimistic state- 
ments of a number of advertisers 
who were questioned several weeks 
ago by Printers’ INK, advertising 
is getting considerable impetus 
from the Housing Program. After 
all, the Housing Act has been in 
force a comparatively short time 
and unless there are unusual de- 
velopments during the next few 
months the full force of its bene- 
fits to advertising will not be felt 
until next year. 


— 
Heads El Paso Club 


R. R. MacNeil, national advertising 
manager of the Paso Times, has 
been elected president of the El Paso 
Advertising Club. 
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HON 


® 1.Q. means /dea Quotient. 


Your personal I.Q. is the number of ideas 


you produce — the hours you work. 


Your organization’s I.Q. is the number of 
ideas it produces -- the number of men in 


your organization. 


Look through this issue of Printers’ Ink 
from the viewpoint of what-it contributes to 


a merchandiser’s I.Q. 


We assert modestly ¢ ¢ e 


+ 


S‘ INIE WEEKLY e PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 









Must Royalty Be Spanked? 


Being an Account of Proprietary Association’s Effort to Make 


Advertising Pure and Undefiled 


DWARD H. GARDNER, ex- 

ecutive secretary of the Pro- 
prietary Association’s Advisory 
Committee on Advertising, dis- 
closed to advertisers and publishers 
at a New York Advertising Club 
luncheon this week that Queen 
Victoria liked her marmalade. 

In fact, the factual Mr. Gardner 
further revealed, the queen liked 
her marmalade so well that she’d 
arise, royally, at as early as 4 a.m. 
and eat a whole jar of it. 

“If she had been a little girl,” 
he pointed out, “she would have 
been spanked. But since she was a 
queen and an empress, she had to 
be lured from her marmalade by 
an American cook, who concocted 
for her dishes so delectable, and 
incidentally so non-fattening, that 
the Queen took ten inches off her 
waistline without even knowing 
she was ona diet.” 

The advertising-advisory com- 
mittee, Mr. Gardner went on to 
explain, resembles the Queen’s 
American cook, in that the com- 
mittee plans no moral crusading. 

“We don’t want to tell people 
how to behave,” he said. “How- 
ever, we are trying to give sound 
merchandising counsel to the as- 
sociation’s members. We may not 
be as smart as Queen Victoria’s 
cook, because we may not be able 
to keep them unconscious while 
we're working on them; but we 
shall try to make them like it.” 

Apace with the advance of 
knowledge, the soundest makers of 
proprietary remedies keep their 
products abreast of science. And 
“this is good business, and, inci- 
dentally, good ethics.” 

“The Proprietary Association as 
a whole has decided to give to all 
its members through this committee 
the benefit:of the soundest advice 
they can get, concerning the best 
ethical standards of doing business 
in the proprietary field today. We 
shall obtain this advice from com- 
petent counsel, from chemists, 
doctors and lawyers and pass it on 





to our members when they volun- 


tarily submit their copy to us. ... 

“The committee has sent to the 
members an Outline of Ethical 
Principles as the platform on 
which they will operate. Since | 
had nothing to do with its prepara- 
tion, I can say that, to me at least, 
it has so honest and sincere a ring 
that I am proud to have it for my 
guidance. . . . 


Procedure Will Be 
Experimental 


“You may ask: How are they 
going to put it over? There can 
be only one honest answer to that 


question. We are going to experi- 
ment. Already, we have made a 
start. A considerable number of 


members have sent in their copy 
In some instances we have re- 
sponded that we have no comment 
at this time, which is equivalent 
to giving them a clean bill of 
health according to our present 
standards and our present knowl- 
edge. In others we have made 
suggestions in the same spirit as 
would a good agency, or a good 
lawyer, or a good medical di- 
rector. . 

“This we can say to you: The 
help of every manufacturer of pro- 
prietary remedies, of every adver- 
tising medium, and of every ad- 
vertising agency is needed for our 
complete success... . 

“Often the abuses of advertising 
are due to the arrogant whims of 
powerful individuals—men who en- 
joy defying public opinion. They 
want to exercise the divine right 
of kings, eat the whole pot of 
marmalade, and to hell with the 
dietitians. 

“Maybe if we all work together, 
we can persuade these gentlemen 
that the divine right of kings has 
gone out of fashion and that other 
dishes are better for them and for 
their stockholders than marma- 
lade. 

“But maybe they will have to be 
spanked.” 
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Packages on Display 


Methods of Getting the Container to Do 100 Per Cent Job at 
Point-of-Sale 


By C. B. 


THE sales value of a package 
usually depends a great deal 
upon how the package is displayed. 
The best designed container can 
do only a mediocre selling job if 
it is put high on a shelf in the 
back of a store. On the other hand, 
a poorly designed container may 
do a fair selling job if it is placed 
in a window. 

Because at the point of sale the 
package does its most important 
work, display is an important fac- 
tor in any consideration of package 
design. 

There are four types of display 
to be considered. 

1. Shelf. 

2. Counter. 

3. Window. 

4. Floor. 


The tremendously rapid devel- 
opment of open display in drug and 
grocery stores has upset a great 
many of the old ideas of package 
display. 

Obviously, since a high percent- 
age of the material used in dis- 
play consists of packages, the 
development of open display and 
the evolution of the show window 
are of great importance in any 
consideration of the package as a 
display problem. 


Shelf Display. 

Is the package designed so that 
it will stack easily on the average 
shelf ? 

Has the manufacturer made a 
study of shelf conditions in the 
stores where his merchandise is 
sold? Shelves have become fairly 
well standardized in various types 
of outlets with the result that cer- 
tain heights of packages may be 
stored behind counters if they do 
not fit in readily with:shelf sizes. 

Is the product one ‘which is-or- 
dinarily stored out OF'sight? Ff so, 
can some change in package design 
bring it to a more prominent posi- 
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Larrabee 


tion in the store? Several broom 
and mop manufacturers have been 
able to bring their products into 
more prominence by the use of 
package ideas that have appealed 
to dealers for their sales value. 

Is it necessary to design the 
product so that it will sell no mat- 
ter at what angle it is placed on 
the shelf? Some manufacturers 
find it desirable to repeat the same 
design on the front and the back 
of the package so that no matter 
how carelessly the package is dis- 
played it will carry its selling mes- 
sage. Other manufacturers believe 
that this is not an important con- 
sideration and that the dealer, him- 
self, is wise enough to put the 
best selling display face toward the 
customer. 

This is probably true in the case 
of some packages that have a 
simple design on the front and 
much fine printing on the back. 
In most cases the designer should 
either repeat the design front and 
back, or make a marked differen- 
tiation between front and back so 
that the dealer automatically will 
display the selling face. 

If the package is flat in shape 
does the trade custom dictate that 
the narrow part will show? 

If so, should the shape of the 
package be changed or can some 
device be used to induce dealers 
to show the larger surface? This 
applies to such products as shirts. 
Several shirt manufacturers, from 
time to time, have worked on con- 
tainers that open like a book, leav- 
ing the product shown through 
Cellophane or some other transpar- 
ent material. This device is used 
in order to get the shirts off the 
shelf and onto the counter because 
it is almost impossible to induce 
the haberdasher to shelf shirts ex- 
‘cept with one:of the flat, narrow 
faces out. 

There are other considerations 
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VISUALIZE the SIZ 
MONTREA 


HERE are 1,996,255 people in the MONTREAL 
District—over a million in the Metropolitan area; almost ano 
million in the district tributary to Montreal. 


And 72.8% of these people are FRENCH! 


HE Metropolis, the lesser 





cities, the towns and the rural 


communities, merge one into the FRENCH 


other to form the MONTREAL 


Market District. Population of 
Compare the number of FRENCH GREATER 


consumers alone in MONTREAL 

metropolitan area with all the MONTREAL 
people in Toronto City. > 

MONTREAL Metropolitan 60.37% 


area, the largest French speak- 


ing city in the World—ex- 611,237 


cept Paris—60% of its people 
reading, thinking and speak- 
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Manufacturing Cities and 


Other Languag 
Towns in the Montreal Mar- 
ket District, with over one- Greater Mon 
third of a million people, are 
88.6% FRENCH. 39.63% 
406,887 


638,866 people in the FARMS and 
VILLAGES . . . 85.4% FRENCH. 
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The manufacturer who would develop his trade potentialities among the FRENCH 
ing, speaking and thinking people must realize that while their habits, inclin 
and buying powers parallel those of another tongue, they make their own dec 
do their own buying and respond to invitations to buy addressed to them specifid 


| igh dng pd sales effort and organization, backed by adequate a¢ 
tising, will make this FRENCH speaking, thinking and reading m 
yours! Plan the necessary advertising coverage in the media that 
these people in their own language. 
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e are about as many FRENCH in the Greater Montreal Metro- 
almost anoffin Area as the total population in the City of Toronto. Visual- 


his FRENCH market—which warrants premier attention by 


bn of its size, buying power and wealth. 
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N ONE LANGUAGE, HOW ABOUT THE OTHER ? 





410 N. Michigan Avenue 
to, Ont. 


WHAT KIND of 
People are in these 
FRENCH 
Communities? 


HEY are no different from 

any other group of consumers! 
They are men, women and chil- 
dren—just like those you see every 
day of the year! Wealthy or not— 
housewives, school-children, and so- 
ciety women—young men—young 
women—executives and farm help 
—skilled and unskilled workers. 


They use the same kind of money, 
buy as intelligently, save where 
they can, try to provide for the 
future, work hard, have a sincere 
attachment for their families— 
just normal CANADIANS! 


The FRENCH people are in- 
tensely proud of their identity. 
They jealously guard their 
right, under the British flag, to 
speak French, read FRENCH; 
FRENCH is the language of 
their schools; they preserve the 
FRENCH traditions in their 
law courts, governing bodies, 
institutions—AND IN THEIR 
NEWSPAPERS. 


nformation, based like the above on Government and other statistics from 
sible sources, on marketing conditions in the Montreal Market District, ad- 
Business Manager, Canada’s FRENCH National Newspaper; La PRESSE, 


Chicago 


S. L. Rees, 213 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Clougher Corporation, 19 Craven St., London, W. C. 2. 





















An excellent solution of problem of showing 
contents of a can 


in shelf display. It is essential, 
therefore, that the manufacturer 
make a careful study of the shelf 
customs of retail outlets. 


Counter Displays. 

It is on the counter that the 
package does its most important 
display job, because it is there that 
it comes in close contact with the 
consumer. 


Visual Displays. 
A handicap under which canned 
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goods suffered for years 
was that the contents could 
not be seen. The entire 
selling job depended upon 
the label and frequentl 
the picture on the label was 
at its best a poor sample 
of what the can contained. 
The development of Visual 
Displays changed this. In 
a little glass jar the man- 
ufacturer packs an actual 
visible sample of his mer- 
chandise and this is ar- 
ranged so that it can be 
placed on top of a can in 
the display, Thus, a single 
can with a Visual Display, 
sometimes the two alone 
and sometimes the two 
backed by a display card, 
solves an important and 
vexing problem. The same 
idea has also been used for 
shelf displays where a sam- 
ple can of the merchan- 
dise is shown in front of 
a shelf full of the product 


Transparent Wrap pings. 


In this are included all transpar- 
ent materials. These are used to 
give the package a display value 
where formerly the product was hid- 
den behind non-transparent wrap- 
pings. Usually the transparent 
material is only a part of the con- 
tainer, although there are, of 
course, many containers entirely 
wrapped in transparent material 
with printing on it. With the de- 
velopment of printing facilities for 
work on cellulose wrappings there 
has been a slight trend toward the 
latter type of package. 


Glass. 

Glass, of course, is an ideal 
transparent material. On some ol 
the more expensive types of fruits 
and vegetables great care is taken 
to pack the contents in the glass so 
that a pleasing design is apparent. 
This may be noticed particularly 
in olives or in expensive peaches. 


Dispensers. 
Dispensers are frequently used 


oa 
Several products are displayed along 
with some fiterature 
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as counter display pieces. The 
Eastman Film display is an ex- 
ample of the counter dispenser. 
Ace combs are also displayed in 
dispensers. One of the advantages 
of the dispenser, such as used by 
Eastman or Eveready, is that it 
plays up the fresh idea, because 
it is sO arranged that merchandise 
is removed from the bottom so 
that there is a steady downward 
flow through the dispenser and no 
stale merchandise. Dispensers are 
also used for wall display. 

Continuous Display Designs. 

Several years ago Pabst Cheese 
packages were designed with diag- 
onal stripes so that when a number 
of the packages were piled to- 
gether there was a continuous de- 
sign running throughout the dis- 
play. This held true although each 
different product was packed in a 
container with its own special color 
combination. 

The most obvious advantage of 
such design was in tying a 
display together. The most 
unprogressive dealer is al- 
most automatically forced 
to give a certain section of 
his story unity so long as 
he piles the stock packages 
together. In addition the 
diagonal lines have a cer- 
tain movement which has 
unusual eye appeal. The 
disadvantage of the idea 
was that it gives the dis- 
play a certain amount of 
dynamic agitation which 
may add to rather than sub- 
tract from the natural agi- 
tation caused by the display 
of hundreds of different 
products in a retail store. 

Force packages, with 
their pictures of Sunny 
Jim jumping over a stile, 
also attempted to capitalize 
on the continuous idea. 


Package asa Display 
ltem by Iself. 
Effectively designed pack- 


— 


Interesting use of a wire 
display rack to store and 
advertise product 
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A convenient lithographed bin with 
a jumble display 


ages have display value by them- 
selves. This is particularly impor- 
tant in open display. 

However, the package that is a 
good display in itself should never 
be considered to eliminate the 


necessity of good lithographed or 
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other types of display backing. 
These can be well designed and 
where dealers can be induced to 
use them they are more effective 
than the package by itself. 


Window Displays. 


Many of the factors considered 
under counter and shelf display 
obviously affect window display. 
There are other 
factors that need 
to be studied. 


Actual Pack- 
ages versus Dum- 
my Packages, or 
Printed Replicas. 


For window 
display actual 
facsimile dummy 
packages are just 
as effective as 
filled packages. 
This is not true 
on counters where 
consumers are 
likely to pick up 
the packages or 
look inside them. 

The dummy 
usually appeals to 
the dealer because 
he dislikes to take 
his packages from 
stock and display 
them in the win- 
dow where they may be subject to 
light and dust conditions that will 
spoil them and make them unsat- 
isfactory when replaced. 

I have never been an advocate 
of replicas. Even with the remark- 
ably life-like reproductions possi- 
ble for various printing processes 
replicas always lack a third di- 
mension. Therefore, it seems to me 
usually wiser to plan the display 
piece to take actual packages than 
to try to simulate the packages. 

The exception to this would be 
a display piece which tells a story. 
Here the emphasis is on the story 
and the packages form a back- 
ground. As such, actual packages 
may interfere with, rather than 
contribute to the sales effectiveness 
of the piece. 

Fitting the Package into the Dis- 
play Piece. 

There are a great many different 


A simple display rack for use 
on dealers’ counters 
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ways in which a package can be 
fitted to the display. Many displays 
are designed so as to build the 
whole sales story up to the pack- 
age. A simple example of this 
would be a cosmetic package held 
in the hand of a beautiful woman 
in the display piece. Here, she may 
be offering the package to the con- 
sumer or admiring it as she holds 
it away from 
herself. 
Sometimes dis- 
play designers 
have been too 
clever. By the use 
of various de- 
vices they have 
called so much 
attention to the 
package that the 
message of the 
display is lost. 
This is an impor- 
tant item to take 
into consideration. 


Packages Give 
a Third Dimen- 
sion to the Dis- 
play Piece. 


Referring back 
to the woman 
holding the cos- 
metic package, we 
find that in a dis- 
play of this kind, 
although the background piece may 
be in two dimensions, the addition 
of the package gives the whole an 
appearance of three dimensions. 

This is true of practically any 
two dimensional display in which 
room is left to fit the package. 
Added lifelikeness is given in addi- 
tion to the advantage of having 
the actual package shown. 

In preparing displays of this kind 
the manufacturer has,to guard 
against the danger of building a 
top-heavy piece that may fall over 
or of not safeguarding the con- 
tainer so that it is likely to fall out. 


Individual Display versus Mul- 
tiple Display. 

The question often arises whether 
a single package or a group of 
packages should be shown in a 
window. If a well-designed display 
piece is used it is often sufficient 
to employ only one or two pack- 
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ages. On the other hand, if the 
containers do not have display 
backing it is probably wiser to use 
a number of containers. Frequently, 
where a single package is used as 
a part of a display piece, it can be 
reinforced by putting other pack- 
ages in the foreground. These, 
however, are display problems 
rather than package problems. 
The value of many packages is 
that to be gained from mass dis- 
play of anything. Too many pack- 
ages, of course, give the window a 
cluttered and jumbled effect. 


Floor Displays 


In open display the general ef- 
fect desired usually is that of lack 
of symmetry. Wise retail men 
found some years ago that the 
average person dislikes to choose a 
package from a symmetrical dis- 
play. Therefore, they either jum- 
bled the packages together in no 
particular order or, where pack- 
ages were stacked, avoided pyramid 
or cube effects. 

Within the last two or three 
years it has been found that one of 
the most effective types of counter 
or floor display is that in which the 
packages are so arranged that the 
consumer gets the impression that 
the original arrangement was sym- 
metrical but that customers have 
already bought a number of pack- 
ages. This has been worked out to 
a fine point in the grocery field. 


+ 


New Negro Monthly 
The Meeks nw —,* Company, 19 
West 21st Street, New York, will start 
The Metropolitan, a literary monthly 
for Negroes in New York, on Oc- 
tober 1. The , = Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York, represents the 
publication. 
. . sd 


Has Dog Food Account 


Apres, of Derwood Dog Food, a 
oy uct Derwood Mills, Derwood, 
d., is cL handled by the Hen j: 
Kaufman Advertising Agency, ash- 
ington, D. C. Business papers will be 
used. 
. + > 


Adds Kansas Paper 


Effective October 1, Arthur H. Hagg 
) eee, publishers’ representatives, 
over national rengeeeetotion of 


the Independence, Kans., Reporter. 











Because of the importance of 
open display, a number of manu- 
facturers have created special dis- 
play bins. These are sometimes 
permanent. For instance, a large 
food company has furnished deal- 
ers with bins with the proviso that 
the dealer use these at least one 
week in every month to display the 
company’s products. The other 
three weeks the dealer may put 
anything that he wishes into the 
bins. 

A few companies, like National 
Biscuit, have created special display 
racks in which they store bulk 
packages with glass faces. This can 
only be done where the merchan- 
dise really forms a department in 
the dealer’s store. Incidentally, the 
biscuit companies train their sales- 
men to service these racks so that 
about all the dealer has to do is to 
sell from them. Where this is done 
the dealer is not particularly averse 
to using them provided, of course, 
that the merchandise is important 
to him. 

Perishable bins have also been 
developed and used with some suc- 
cess. These are usually made of 
corrugated boards and are shipped 
to the dealer flat. Indeed, often the 
corrugated shipping carton is so 
made that it can be refolded and 
used as a bin by the dealer. The 
better type of perishable bin is 
lithographed so that it carries a 
sales message. 


+ 


Death of W. A. Steel 


Will A. Steel, pioneer publisher of 
Alaskan newspapers, died recently at 
Seattle. With his brother, Harry G. Steel, 
he established newspapers at Dawson, 
Nome and at Cordova. He was sixty- 
eight years old. 

7 . . 


Heads S.N.P.A. Committee 


Tom Wallace, of the Louisville, Ky.. 
Times, has been appointed chairman oi 
the editorial affairs committee of the 
Southern ay Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation by E. K. Gaylord, president of 
the association. 

. 7 - 


Appoint Burns-Hall 


The VacuMatic Carburetor Company, 
Wauwatosa, carburetor attach- 
ments, and the "Yellow Cab Company, 
Milwaukee, have placed their advertis 
ing accounts with the Burns-Hall Ad- 
vertising Agency, Milwaukee. 
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Free Samples? Not So Many 
of Them These Days 


Most Advertisers Charge, and There’s a Reason 


By Don Masson 


THE method of sample dis- 
tribution is perhaps as impor- 
tant an element as any. Sample 
wastage is tremendous, if sampling 
is not handled properly. If sam- 
pling is done by direct mail, the 
greatest care should be given the 
mailing list. If it is handled by 
a sampling organization, the char- 
acter of the organization should be 
studied, and specific sections of the 
test market selected.” This is the 
advice of E. R. Elwell, secretary 
of the Burnham & Morrill Com- 
pany. 

Lee H. Bristol, of Bristol-Myers, 
also sounds off on promiscuous 
methods of sampling and gives his 
reasons for stipulating a 3-cent 
stamp from every sample seeker: 
“The cost factor prohibits mass 
distribution. Consequently, offering 
a sample in national advertising is 
the standard method of systematic 
distribution of samples over a 
large area on an economic basis. 

“A check must be made on in- 
quiries from merely curious people 
because those who are merely curi- 
ous are usually not desirable pros- 
pects. Therefore, in our Ipana 
Tooth Paste advertisements a 
3-cent stamp is stipulated and we 
believe that this automatically cuts 
out the cheaper inquiries, juvenile 
whims, grafters—thus representing 
a means of judicious distribution. 

“Promiscuous wasteful methods 
of sampling should also be guarded 
against lest they bleed the effective- 
ness of and appropriations for other 
forms of advertising. A too-gener- 
ous sample may jeopardize the 
price of a regular package and the 
quality of the product.” 

The Junket Folks distribute sam- 
ples mainly in answer to inquiries 
from advertisements. This policy 


is followed because the company 
believes samples should be given 
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only in response to a certain effort 
on the part of the consumer. 

“For ourselves and products 
like ours,” declared H. W. Davie, 
vice- -president of the Boston Food 
Products Company, “we believe 
samples should be offered at a rea- 
sonable price, certainly in maga- 
zine advertising and in newspapers 
also, if those newspapers are go- 
ing into hitherto undeveloped mar- 
kets. By charging for samples, we, 
naturally, are pretty sure that the 
majority of those samples are go- 
ing to interested consumers.” 


Some “Don'ts” on the 
Sampling Problem 


The charge plus the fact that 
this company subordinates the sam- 
ple offer in its advertising cuts 
down on the number of requests 
from undesirable prospects, sample 
hunters and children. Mr. Davie 
continues with the following sam- 
pling credo: “We have tried house- 
to-house sampling. We have tried 
giving samples to stores and having 
the store owners or managers give 
the samples to their customers. In 
fact, we have tried most of the 
ideas that have been developed for 
sampling. Our experience makes 
us give the following ‘Don'ts’: 

“Do not depend on stores to give 
out your samples intelligently. The 
average man will do it carelessly 
and not plant them with good pros- 
pects. 

“When offering a trial can free 
with a purchase of a large can with 
a guarantee, do not work the plan 
unless you can afford to use strong 
newspaper space and tell the story 
direct to consumers. Too many 
stores will sell the samples or give 
them away without using them to 
actually sell the regular retail 
package 

“While house-to-house sampling 
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undoubtedly is a wonderful thing 
for breakfast foods, soap and other 
commodities which are used every 
day in the year, we doubt very 
much if it is suited to convenience 
items like ours which naturally sell 
at a higher unit price than soap or 
cereal. There is too much waste 
circulation in such house-to-house 
sampling or couponing. 

“We do not believe that house- 
to-house couponing for samples 
which will be delivered by the 
dealer in his store on presentation 
of the coupon is good, because of 
waste circulation and free sample 
hounds ! 

“Tf the guarantee trial offer can 
be made in certain specific stores 
where the manufacturer can really 
control the use of the samples 
then it is an ideal way to introduce 
a new product and assure the con- 
sumer that it is worthy of a trial!” 


Concentration on High 
Quality Inquiries 

Extreme care is being practiced 
this year by national advertisers to 
secure a high quality of inquiries 


for samples. To this end the ma- 
jority of advertisers make a small 
charge for samples, demand post- 
age to cover mailing costs, or use 
an offer which obliges the con- 
sumer to exert some effort to get 
a sample. 

Sampling is costly and should 
be employed with discretion. With 
advertising appropriations being 
spent with the utmost discrimina- 
tion, a small charge eliminates 
many requests from sample hounds. 
True, this charge will eliminate 
also a certain percentage of re- 
quests from people who may be 
genuinely interested, but manu fac- 
turers consider that those consum- 
ers, whose desire to try a product 
has been sufficiently aroused, will 
send stamps or money for a sam- 
ple or will purchase the regular 
size at the full retail price. 

Several years ago a study of 
sample offers by national advertis- 
ers revealed that for every fifty 
companies that gave away free 
samples, there were fifty more 
that made a charge. Tabulation 
from a recent general magazine 
shows a much greater tendency 
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toward charging for samples. Out 
of thirty-five sample offers, twenty- 
three requested a remittance. The 
majority of the twelve free sample 
offers were for higher-priced prod- 
ucts such as rug cushions, wall 
paper and toilet seats, and con- 
sumers received only a segment or 
section of the merchandise. 

About two years ago when one 
company introduced a new food 
product to consumers free samples 
were given in reply to a coupon in 
magazines and newspapers. The 
response was overwhelming and 
the company believed its product 
was well on its way to success. But 
the product was new and consum- 
ers had to be taught how to use it. 
Several months later the company 
discovered that, because the sam- 
ples were free, consumers paid lit- 
tle attention to the directions mailed 
with the sample. 

Consequently, the product was 
used improperly and consumers’ 
reactions were unfavorable. Sam- 
pling was immediately discon- 
tinued. Letters started to pour in 
from consumers insisting that ii 
the company had faith in its prod- 
uct, it should not be afraid to 
sample. So, the policy of sampling 
was again adopted, this time in a 
different manner. Consumers who 
are interested enough in trying out 
the product must send for a certifi- 
cate which is worth half the price 
of the product’s regular size and 
may be redeemed through retailers. 

The reasoning behind this plan 
was that if consumers were willing 
to take the trouble to write the 
company, carry the certificate to 
retailers and make a small invest- 
ment, they would give the product 
a fair trial, follow directions and 
learn how it should be used. This 
is a how the plan is working. 

. E. Tatham, advertising man- 
on of Bauer & Black, believes 
that it is desirable to require some 
effort on the part of the consumer 
to secure samples, as this eliminates 
a great number of sample hunters. 
He continues, saying, “When the 
consumer is asked to send stamps 
to cover the cost of mailing or 
some similar device, the number of 
sample requests received is natu- 
rally much decreased, but those who 
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L Bes “ 


Arthur Phillips, Advertisement Director, “Daily Herald,” 67, Acre, London, Eng. 
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1934 Farm Income 


UP 29.3% 


Quote— 


*¢Standard Statistics Company of New 
York forecasts a total agricultural in- 
come of $8,250,000,000 for 1934. This 
is 29.3 per cent over 1933. This 


figure includes crop values and government 
benefit payments. It is an increase of 61 


per cent over 1932 and 20 per cent over 1931.95 


It is important to note that the 2 Billion dollar in- 
crease in farm income in 1934 over 1932 is a much 
greater improvement, relatively, than the national 
income will show. Our national income fell off 45 
Billions in 1933 from 1929 while farm income fell off 
514 Billions. 


Th erefoOFe the subscribers of THE FARMER’S 
WIFE are much happier and will be much better 
customers than their city relations until the national 
income feels the benefit of the farm improvement. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 


Over a Million Copies a Month 


The only magazine published exclusively for farm women! 
New York St. Paul Chicago 
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sidered good prospects.” 

Also of interest on this ques- 
tion Of charging for samples is 
the experience of the Liquid 
Veneer Corporation. Oliver Cab- 
ana, president, says, “We at the 
Liquid Veneer Corporation are 
strong believers in sampling, par- 
ticularly offering free samples in 
our periodical advertising. Our 
records ®how that while it is a 
rather expensive way of advertis- 
ing, it is very effective and one of 
the best methods to employ. 

“It has been our experience, 
however, that when a man or wo- 
man will answer an advertisement 
and request a free sample, there 
has already been sufficient interest 
aroused to establish the belief that 
practically all of these samples 
will be tried out and if the product 
is satisfactory, a very strong im- 


+ 
Yes, Mr. Ratner, Reprint 
It if You Like 
Cotums1a Broapcastinc System, Inc. 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

I want to express my appreciation of 
the splendid article, “20 Basic Ques- 
tions on Radio,” in the August issue of 
Printers’ INK MonTaRty. 

It was an outstanding contribution to 
a better understanding of radio’s prob- 
lems. 

With your permission we would like to 
reprint in full the discussion on “Day- 
time Broadcasting” contained in the ar- 
ticle. It contains a particularly poin 
message for this fall and winter, as ad- 
vertisers are, more than ever, turning 
to the use of daytime broadcasting. 

Again, thank you for Printers’ Inx’s 
contribution. 

Victor M. Ratner, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion. 
. . . 


Heads Cord Corporation 


L. B. Manning, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Cord Corporation, has been 
appointed president. He succeeds E. L. 
Cord, who continues as treasurer, di- 
rector and member of the executive 
committee. R. §. Pruitt, general coun- 
sel, has been elected vice-president. 


a fe 

With Detroit Agency 
Ray Deering is now with Zimmer- 
Keller, Inc., Detroit agency. He was 


at one time president of the Stevens- 
Duryea Automobile Company and vice- 
president of the Continental Aircraft 
Engine Company. 
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pression is left with the recipient. 

“One thing we believe is an im- 
provement on our former sampling 
is that we have made the bottle 
somewhat larger and have placed 
the price of 10 cents on it and we 
advertise it as a ‘10-cent Trial Bot- 
tle.’ We find that this stimulated 
the inquiries for the product and 
it also gives the recipient a some- 
what larger quantity to make a 
thorough trial. ys 

In spite of the fact that Liquid 
Veneer has a very broad distribu- 
tion throughout the United States, 
Canada and other countries, it is 
again adopting the plan of sam- 
pling and has observed some very 
sutisfactory results therefrom. 
Sampling is being done now in En- 
gland and South Africa and the re- 
sults in both countries in response 
to the free sample offer have been 
surprising. 


+ 


Death of O. S. Hathaway 


Odell Sneder Hathaway, owner of the 
Middletown Poster Advertising Company 
and the Tri-States Poster Advertising 
Company, died at Middletown, N. Y., 
last week, aged sixty-two. At one time 
an actor, always continued his inter- 
est in the theater and was part owner 
of a chain of theaters and editor of the 
Dramatic Mirror. 

He was for five years president of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of New 
York and also was treasurer of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America. 

Mr. Hathaway is survived by two 
sons, Odell S., Jr., and James Hathaway 
who are associated in their father’s busi- 
ness enterprises. 


eee 
Apple Campaign 
A new national advertising campaign 
to be inaugurated this fall for the 
ose. 35 apple crop of the apple orchards 
of Washington. Cost of the campaign 
will be born from a fund collected when 
the fruit is sold by the growers. This 
assessment will be 1 cent per packed 
or basket and 45 cents for culls. 
The Izzard Company, advertising agency, 
will direct the account. 
. -_ e 


Sperber Joins Kasper-Gordon 
Nathaniel H. Sperber, formerly with 
the Boston Post, and former advertising 
manager of the Franco-American Cor- 
poration, is now with the Kasper-Gordon 
Studios, Boston, radio program pro- 
dueers and station representatives. He 
will act in the capacity of assistant 


commercial director. 
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NCREASED shopping accept- 
ance has been given to the win- 
dows of Kroger stores by adoption 
of a new system of wooden frame 
sets into which are slipped price 
signs announcing special sales. 
The idea for the signs had its ori- 
gin in a comment made a year ago 
before an advertising convention to 
the effect that grocery store win- 
dows were doing the worst job of 
any retail outlet. 

It was said that grocery store 
windows did not have more than 
10 per cent shopping acceptance, 
whereas other retail outlets had 
as much as 90 per cent. Criticism 
was directed principally against 
the use of gaudy price signs which, 


+ 
Death of B. W. Drake 


Bert W. Drake, advertising manager 
of the McDougall-Butler Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., died in that city on Sep- 
tember 3. He had been with the com- 
pany’s executive staff for twenty-five 


years. a 


Pogue Appointed 

Frank L. Pogue, formerly director of 
the E. W. meee Advertising Agency, 
Toronto, has been appointed business 
manager of the Guild of All Arts, Scar- 
borough, Ont. 


To Be Called “Banking” 


Banking will be the new name of the 
American Bankers Association Journal, 
New York, effective with its October 
issue. 











pasted on windows, obstructed 
merchandise displays and, in damp 
weather, had a tendency to become 
unsightly. 

Under the new set-up, there are 
three frames, used as follows: One 
large frame for the center of the 
window which features the main 
item in the sales plan strongly 
enough to attract the attention of 
the biggest percentage of passers- 
by; two smaller frames to accom- 
modate as many as eight strips 
for the promotion of items fea- 
tured in newspaper advertising. All 
three frames are constructed so 
that they will accommodate a card 
topper which will lend special em- 
phasis to a department or an item. 


— 


Campaign on Pop Corn Planned 


The American Pop Corn Company, 
Sioux City, is planning a fall and win- 
ter campaign on Jolly Time pop cor: 
Newspaper and comic weekly advertis- 
ing will cover thirty-five markets. The 
campaign will feature a merchandising 
offer of balloons to children. The Coo- 
lidge Advertising Agency, Des Moines, 
is handling the account. 


Cormier to Leave WOR 


A. A. Cormier has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of radio station WOR, 
effective September 8. Shortly there- 
after he and Mrs. Cormier will leave on 
a cruise to the Caribbean. His resigna- 
tion concludes an association of eight 
years with the Bamberger Broadcasting 
Service, 
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Total Net Paid 
Average for 6 Months 


58,656 







C. Statement They 
JOURNAL leader- 





mo .. The above figures are from the June 301 
. ~D-are conclusive proof of AUTOMOBILE j 
‘wip in its field. 


‘OVER 66,000 


Paid-In-Advanbé Subscribers 
-No. Arrears— 

The leadership of AUTO 

reader interest of its subscri tedly proved by facts 


and figures. NEW EVIDENCE o preference is available 
on request Ask for results of agency test just completed 


The November Issue* 



























JOURNAL. and the 


* Automoiive 
Service Is Your Outstanding Advertising Opportunity 
Industries of the Season 

Show Number 


This is the MARKETING ANNUAL for 1985—the most valuable 
study of conditions and opportunities in the automotive wholesale 
and retail field) The only forecast and marketing publication of its 
kind, by which its readers set their course for 1935, 

Distributed at the Automotive Service Industries Show. Carefully 
7 studied and read by those who do. and do not attend. Saved by 
subscribers for a year. Regular advertising rates. The greatest 
advertising dollar value of the year. 


Further inf tion on req 
AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 
A Chilton Publication 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ELISHA 
WRIGHT 


reads his 


famous 
Wrightville 


Clarion and 
New 
Englanders 
plan 


tomorrow’s 


purchases. 


No, you will not find the “Wright- 
ville Clarion” listed in Standard 
Rate & Data. Yet it reaches over 
1,500,000 people—and sells more 
merchandise than any “country 
newspaper” in America. 

The Wrightville Clarion is 
W TIC’s unique device for han- 
dling spot announcements. It is 
typical of W TIC’s ability to cre- 
ate programs of outstanding merit 
—stage them with the finest talent 
—and manage all mechanical de- 
tails with professional finesse. 

In few other markets can inten- 
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sive advertising be used so effec- 
tively as in The W TIC Commt- 
nities. Here are people who are 
willing to buy—who have money 
with which to buy, Here is an area 
so small (less than 100 miles 
square) that a sales force can 
cover it quickly and economically. 

Station W TIC offers the one 
way to reach this entire market at 
small cost. No other medium or 
group of media blanket it so thor- 
oughly. A few choice hours are 
now available. Full particulars on 
request. 


STATION 


Owned by_ the Travelers Broadcasting 
Service Corporation 

New York Office—220 East 42nd Street 
a. J. eed, Manager 

Chicago Office—203 No. Wabash Avenue 
C. C. Weed, Manager 


THE WTIC COMMUNITIES 
A Prosperous Population in a Compact Market 


FACTS FOR FOOD ADVERTISERS 


1,580,367 
$600.00 


Potential WTIC Primary Audience 
Per Capita Savings Bank Deposits 


Food Outlets, Retail 9,918 
Volume of Business $237 ,464,000 


Operated Daily 7:00 A.M. to 12:00 Midnight. Sundays 9:30 A.M. to Midnight Member New 
England and NBC-WEAF Networks. to 
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Salesmen Need Good Legs 


There Is No Substitute for Calls, and Plenty of Figures Have 
Been Compiled to Prove It 


THe Howe Scare Company 
RuTLAND, VERMONT 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I wonder if you can furnish me 
with clippings from Printers’ INK, 
of articles which have dealt with 
the value of salesmen’s calls. 

One of the things we need to im- 
press on our salesmen is the value 
of making calls. Some of the men 
allow conditions to “lick” them be- 
fore they begin their daily rounds. 
Then we have another man who gets 
in all the calls he can in the course 
of a day. The fact that a concern 
owns a competitive scale does not 
prevent this man from calling on 
that concern. As a result, he has 
recently sold a Howe Scale to a 
company that had been using a com- 
petitor’s product for forty years. 

I want to put across to the rest 
of our sales force the value of mak- 
ing calls. Your co-operation will be 
greatly appreciated. 

R. A. STevENs, 
Sales Promotion Department. 


A CHICAGO salesman who had 

made. an unusually successful 
record was asked the reasons for 
his success. He said: 

“I have found that I average a 

sale in a certain average number of 
calls. If I get around to see peo- 
ple a little faster on any day and 
make the quota of sales which I 
have set for myself, I stop for a 
minute and figure this way: Now, 
if I can make so many more calls 
today, I can sell two more pros- 
pects. 
_ “I haven’t any extra equipment 
in the shape of brains, but J have 
got the best pair of legs in Chi- 
cago, 

One of the most successful sales 
managers in the country uses as his 
slogan, “There is no substitute for 
Calls, 

A great many salesmen assume 
the attitude thatetalk about more 
calls is just a little more bunk 


handed out by the sales manager. 
In every test that has been made, 
however, calls win out. All the fig- 
ures give testimony for one side 
only. 

Here, for instance, are some fig- 
ures gathered several years ago by 
a Pittsburgh insurance company 
as the result of an eight months’ 
study: 

Forty-three calls per week— 
twenty-five people seen—ten sales 
talks delivered—one sale. 

Forty-four calls per week— 
twenty-eight people seen—twelve 
sales talks delivered—1% sales. 
(Increase 50 per cent.) 

Forty-five calls per week— 
twenty-seven people seen—twelve 
sales talks delivered—two sales. 
(Increase 100 per cent.) 

Fifty calls per week—twenty- 
eight people seen—twelve sales 
talks delivered—three sales. (In- 
crease 200 per cent.) 


Result of a Study by 
One Executive 


A sales executive in Christ- 
church, New Zealand, went to his 
salesmen with this plea: 

“I'll do my best to provide you 
with the right story, the right 
goods at fair prices and teach you 
how to tell that story in the most 
effective way, but I insist that you 
show me that you have had at least 
twenty chances of telling the story 
every day.” 

He had made a study of what 
his salesmen were doing and found 
that one salesman was showing 
remarkable stability. Following 
through on the twenty calls a day 
plan he found that this salesman 
averaged a little over eight calls 
per order. He eventually checked 
the entire sales force and found 
that working under the plan they 
could make nearly as good a rec- 
ord. 

Following is a table showing ac- 
tual figures taken from this New 
Zealand company’s experience: 
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SALESMAN A 


Total 
Period Working Calls 


52 Days 1,170 
21 449 
22 443 
20 440 


Total 2,502 


Total 115 Days 


Average 21.8 


Calls 
per Order 


Daily Total 

Calls Orders 
22.5 143 
21.4 55 
20.2 51 
22.0 50 


Total299 Average 8.3 


ALL SALESMEN 


Average Period Total 


Working Calls 
117 8,601 


Several years ago Horace Meck- 
lem, general agent in Portland, 
Oreg., for the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
published a record he had kept for 
twenty-one years. Here is that rec- 
ord: 


Number of interviews 

Number of working days 
Number of applications written 
Total insurance written 

Total premiums written 

Total commissions earned 
Average value of an interview 
Average value of a working day 
Average policy 


“Any salesman working on a 
commission contract,” said Mr. 
Mecklem, “can overcome inertia if 
he will become convinced of two 
things: First, that the intelligently 
conducted interview is the impor- 
tant thing and, second, that over a 
period of a year 2,000 such inter- 
views will produce double the in- 
come of 1,000 just as surely as one 
and one will always make two.” 

An important factor in the mak- 
ing of calls is to dodge the tempta- 
tion to say that this person or that 
person is not a prospect. 

One of the most striking demon- 
strations of this was a story pub- 
lished recently in “On the Top,” a 
magazine of the Specialty Appli- 
ance Sales Department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Two pic- 
tures showed the story. 

The first picture was of the 
outside of a single floored, un- 
painted clapboarded cabin in the 
South. The only thing unusual 
about this cabin was that in under 
the roof entered three electric light 


Average 
Daily Calls 
20.9 


Total Average Calls 


Orders per Order 
802 10.7 


wires. The second picture was the 
interior of the cabin showing a 
G-E Refrigerator and a G-E Elec- 
tric Range. Ninety-nine and nine- 
tenths per cent of the salesmen who 
passed that house would have over- 
looked it as a sales opportunity. 


25,989 

5,071 

2,478 
$13,949,800.00 
535,289.44 
243,554.66 
9.37 

48.02 

5,629.00 


This is just one of the more 
striking examples of overlooked 
sales opportunities due to bad rea- 
soning on the part of some sales- 
men. 

Perhaps one of the reasons that 
salesmen rather doubt the efficacy 
of making a great many calls, is 
that so many salesmen plan their 
work poorly. A good salesman on 
his own usually knows the night 
before pretty well what he is going 
to do the next day. 

One of the most successful man- 
agers of house-to-house salesmen 
in the United States believes that 
the cardinal rule for sales success 
is careful call planning. This en- 
ables the salesman to cover the 
ground thoroughly. Where he has 
not planned his calls the night be- 
fore, he is more likely to knock 
off after the eighth or tenth call 
and decide to go to the ball game. 
If he has planned his calls he sees 
ahead of him a definite day’s work 
and is not likely to knock off until 
that day’s work is finished. 
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3¢ | MeLean County Farmers 


5629.0 $4,250,000 Over 1933 


+ more 
‘looked ($1,250,000 from Corn-Hog Program) 
id rea- 
- gales- @ Millions of bushels of corn already sold at prices 3 and 4 
times higher than in 1933. 
i that @ Timely rains assure near-normal corn yield per acre, while 
‘lis. 2 U. 8. average is reduced one-third and more, with total 
- their failures in many areas. 
nan on @ Outstanding gains in income from hogs, cattle, hay and 
night soy beans. 
. going 
McLean County Will Again Rank as Richest 
—_ Agricultural County in America! 
‘s that 
uccess 
c= 1) Che Baily Pantagraph 
+e BLOOMINGTON, 
ht be- 


knock The only medium reaching 80% of the homes of Mc- 
h call Lean County and 68% of the homes of the parts of 
game. nine counties making up the Bloomington trade area. 


ie sees 
7 CHAS. H. EDDY CO., National Representatives 
“wah New York Boston Chicago 














Earnings of 194 Companies for 
First Six Months 


Statements of Leading Advertisers Show Continued Gains 


Company 1933 1934 


Abbott Laboratories $236.490 $375,815 
Affiliated Products 237,856 ~115,751 
Airway Electric . -_aeml sol D87,365 4,084 
Allegheny Steel Co. ° beh tisha ie 150,980 659,834 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. D1,658,907 D822,253 
American Chicle Co, bate 823,386 971,368 
American Commercial Alcohol Corp. 133,109 818,735 
American Home Products Corp 1,156,683 1,001,785 
American-La France Foamite Corp. D122, 425 DS57,688 
American soundry, Machinery Co. ' D299,488 
American Maize Products Co. 177,819 
American Rolling Mill Co. eA 2,018,148 
American Safety Razor Corp. CAR 427,892 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 66,224,134 61,999,195 
American Woolen Co. 197,700 D585,020 
American Writing wager agony D237,965 D269,774 
Armstrong Cork Co. shal coaekeda on 633,418 1,401,087 
Art-Metal Construction” Co. * : D111,718 27,284 
Associated Oil Co. a 529,086 745,955 
Atlantic Refinin * . D1,001,659 2,990,578 
Atlas Powder Co. al 129,257 677,107 
Auburn Automobile Co. : . D1,109,557 D1,645,466 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc. . 348,716 426, 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. ieneed ‘ 744,645 730,62 
Belding Heminway Co. — ’ 167,017 266, 
ee Aviation Corp. 549,386 1,515, 


elow-Sanford Carpet Co. .. oS ew D130,776 214, 


n Aluminum & Brass Co. 1,138, 


= Ami Co. 

Brillo Mfg. Co. 

Bristol-Myers Co. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender iain ‘ : hs 

Budd Manufacturing Co., Edward G. haa , . 767 
Butterick Co. ie rer 9 49,116 D33,959 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. aaa ita .  D470,766 2,061,530 
Celotex Co. 7 D558,781 D197,669 
Certain-teed Products Corp 5 lias pees D729,910 D485,937 
Chrysler Corp. . 8,192,084 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. ........ ‘ j 8 258,352 
Coca-Cola Co. ; 6,516,736 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet savannas . 2,416,887 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. scce ee "460 642,461 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. .... ae ada 1,012,224 1,346,174 
Congress Cigar Co. ............-. views D136,043 D32,230 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. . ical lecial 113,321 
Continental Baking Corp. 1,126,672 
Continental Motors Corp. ... D1,432,917 
Continental Oil Co. CANES FS .. D4,960,969 
Corn Products Refining ‘Co. 5,188,729 
Coty, Inc. PEE 218,372 
Cream of Wheat Corp. eked 535,188 
Curtis Publishing Co. s ; 1,500,726 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. Re See 428,073 
‘=e . ks D201,616 105, "489 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co. es ree 48,629 269,377 
Du Pont, E. L., de Nemours & Co. ...... meee Oe 23,553,598 
Durham Hosiery Mills , DS5,368 86,593 


Early & Daniel Co. 95,915 60,563 
Eastman Kodak Co. 4,348,624 6,745,676 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. ara hae 316,012 827,448 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. au 855,184 889,459 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 24,726 146,025 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. D1,026,250 

Federal Motor Truck Co. D182,707 

Field & Co., Marshall D2,375,400 D1, 907, 000 





for 


yains 


1934 
$375,815 
115,751 
4,084 
659,834 
D822,253 
971,368 
818,735 


1, 999,195 
D585,020 
D269,774 
1,401,087 
79 


11,645, "466 


426,491 
730,629 
266,128 
1,515,182 
214,891 
1,138,019 
544,620 
74,696 
1,022,047 
D21,131 
64,767 
D33,959 


2,061,530 


105,489 


269,377 
3,553,598 
86,593 


60,563 
6,745,676 
827,448 
889,459 
146,025 


22,228 
37,097 
1,907,000 
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Company 
Firestone. Tire & Rubber Co. 
Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Follansbee Bros. Co. 
Fyr-Fyter Company 


Gabriel Co. 

General Baking 

General Cigar 

General Electric Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Motors Corp. 
Gillette Safety Razor. Co. 
Gold Dust Corp. 

Goodrich Co., F, % 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber C 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 
Greyhound Corp. 


Hat Corporation of America 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hershey Chocolate Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 
Household Finance Corp. 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 
Hupp Motor Car Co. 


Indian Motocycle Co. 

International Business Machines Corp. 
International Cement Corp. 

International Nickel Co. a Canada 
International Salt Co. 

International Shoe Co. 

International Silver Co. 


Johns-Manville Corp. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
Kendall Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Lambert Co. 

Lehn & Fink Products Co. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Lindsay Light Co. 

Long-Bell Lumber Corp. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Maytag Co. 

McCall Corp. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. 

Melville Shoe Corp. 
Minneapolis-Hone well papitata Co. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Works 
MotoMeter er & Equipment Corp. 
Mullins Mfg. Corp. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 

Murray Corp. of America 


Nash Motors Co. 

Nast Publications, Inc., Condé 
National Biscuit Co. 

National Cash Register Co. ... 
National Dairy Products Corp. 
National Distillers Products 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
National Lead Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Noblitt- Sparks Tndustries, Inc. 


Packard Motor Car Co. 
Parker Rust-Proof = 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., 

Pet Milk Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Phillips-Jones Corp. 


INK 


1933 


$D1,575,917 
178,338 


D28,827 


48, 068, 176 
826 


870,577 
560,951 
D207,922 
23,627 
66,575 


D781,432 
D49,330 


D412, 650 
D861,595 


D795,996 
196,623 
311,511 


1,288,967 


ll, 
D1,695, 574 
764,910 


D477,346 


D279,605 
D221,935 
6,498,425 
D599,772 
5,153,603 
476,348 
D34,760 
1,698,352 
1,370,380 
25,707 


D1,109,870 
275,349 


DS, 324, 588 
94,267 
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1934 
$ 1,521,745 


D1,295 
D30,298 


703, 484 


155,766 
1,801,481 
2°493,250 

D59,099 


D1,479,367 


73,967 
3,401,176 
346,973 
10,012,642 
191,047 
4,860,354 
16,492 


173,855 


D553,660 
413,530 
250,231 


1,127,751 
296,884 
2,532,319 
8,479 

D1, the 485 
725,314 


180,980 
1,046,574 
770,914 
204,124 
200,511 
1,074,402 
205,666 
240,004 
1,379,035 
368,339 


280,771 


D1,017,089 
D21:447 


140,632 


D2,968,144 
$50,227 
489,079 
534,863 

2,510,158 
65,844 
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Company 1933 1934 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. .............cseee0s $D254,735 $D681,038 
EE i iis kcdcccdecwausoemees 364,894 137,643 
eieeem, GF Mamatiee «6 5k cc sccccccccccscdess D1,268,211 1,771,581 
Raybestoe-Manhattan, Inc. ................ee00: j 229,397 719,832 
oD. oe Sccndedeadedaededans D762,944 D506,944 
EE inc sc cpcceteéekeven bes D2,929,019 805,443 
See Or ER, BO, o£. ccc cccccccscsece D224,390 968,576 
§ OE: SR See D105,617 D147,768 
ees rere j D137,332 476,156 
ooo re enccscsatsataswasdcwes D181,781 D65,029 
EE I eS ere. ae 383,667 419,171 
Me nee ane nibataieesswbaes 271,632 526,045 
re Tbk weccnddecdcbeeseedenees D35,913 147,954 
i So cs kc cneeesendeneectnntee D14,105,387 D938,683 
DE t66e6 Sedu cc esq hewiedevneenecaaaeas D310,917 D697,281 
ee en is i ching eenewadene ker D2,152,968 232,319 
ne hs kcceccebe nestles ; D22,461 D12,056 
eS ceca dns bho eee 6,747,199 8,390,587 
es cece cm enndeeeeseensens 1,199,414 7,340,834 
I OO D124,692 231,759 
cri aewrkiekesaaekee Sune 5,037,011 
Stewart-Warner Corp. Pe ee RELEE D1,043,829 540,260 
REGRESS ern eee 1,138,983 3,818,018 
Sweets Company of America ................ ioe D52,870 38,965 
peemqesn te ee on cee ekawesae aie 144,019 427,795 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. ................. ; 174,354 2,678,385 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. .................0- P 653,393 2,576,293 
vnc cca cesar sévicnsesécews 538,772 1,085,910 
cc ened sense cieeeeeneeden D352,217 D119,606 
EE ED EE iv ep iccsccccovtsecsecesess 18,749 163,872 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher .............0.ceeeeeees 300,102 1,392,091 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. .......... ener 4,301,210 9,117,444 
eee ee ke ee 200,000 300,000 
United American Bosch Corp. ................. Ka D34,915 131,324 
United Biscuit Co. of America ............... i. 417,247 491,277 
ee een cc ob.bcadsteesesteens 5,073,000 6,317,000 
rr ss. ene ecebeunneawte vs 831,541 1,141,668 
ee er D189,159 122,627 
BE OE Ere 299,155 352,275 
nc ce vécccccatennsesceneen 50,400 371,095 
United ~ Ucar divbahecethacadennes D3,419,304 26, as 
REE Te a D25,357,638 D1,639,7 
Universal , WT DE. cae piwéiunsnciacesedecks 1D602,255 31, 01 
ces ceed eareseesaeeseesiuccer D135,828 DS57,182 
ee ee ie keee ewe eaeneks 67,153 112,427 
EE EET T TT ECE POR ECT eT D752,672 144,791 
erent bccndksesksdeeeensees 331,866 D3,895 
i a ccc resecenneeeee ee es D179,876 D98,143 
Western Dairy Products Co. ............ccccccees D177,143 D173,571 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. ..............+45. D5,569,996 D31,725 
Wheeling Steel Corp. eee See eee D320,276 1,076,178 
White Rock Mineral Springs Co. ................ 258,971 315,299 
White Sewing Machine Corp. ..............eee00- D329,347 D83, 444 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. ............ D636,114 D479,3 
WEES. WO lly. Bice GO ose esccccccccccscccices . $3,893,828 3,879, 343 
Wate & Teme Ti Ce. ccccccccccccccccvccvcses D189,417 62,265 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. ................. D5,680,962 D411,261 
Zonite I cn tne cabs eaesentiewresaee 230,588 189,555 

a 
Starts “Fordex Digest” Plan to Revive Dayton Club 
Fordex Digest is a new weekly publi- The peu, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
cation being issued by the Seco Publish- merce is ay to make efforts to 
ing Company, Lafayette Building, De- have the Dayton Advertising Club re- 


troit, for Ford dealers in the jnited vived, re-organized and made a part of 
States and in Canada. Its page size is the Chamber of Commerce, according to 
14% by 9% inches. Josh Sarasohn is Wayne G. Lee, managing director. The 


editor and Fred Krause is advertising Dayton club has been 
dormant for the last two years. 


manager. 
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All this Sales-Boostin 
CHARTS which are 
Agencies. PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. 


National Representatives 
NEW YORK—Paul H. Raymer Co, 






While ‘twas HOT 


we DUG! 


And here are the FACTS and 
FIGURES we mined for you! 


BRIEFLY 


1 Of the Radio Sets in 


Minnesota 
58.3% are in the area 
DOMINATED BY KSTP 


9. Of EVERY Retail Sales 


Dollar in Minnesota 
74.3¢ is spent in the area 
DOMINATED BY KSTP 


3. Of the Five Leading 
Media, during the past 7 years, 


RADIO GAINED 1250% 


of the total advertising ex- 
penditures while the 4 other 
media lost from 22.5% to 
73.5%. 


ERGO: THE WISE MONEY IS GOING RADIO! 


information is contained in our new 


REE to Advertisers and Advertising 


CHICAGO—Greig, Blair & Spight, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS KS : : ST. PAUL 


DOMINATES THE NINTH U. S. RETAIL MARKET 


























romance when the doctor delivered 
the infant Diesel—little boys who 
will grow up to believe that eco- 
nomics actually is more important 
than physics, and who will find 
it more exciting to probe the weak- 
nesses in the capitalistic system 
than to understand why, when the 
Chief cracks the throttle of a 
triple-expansion, marine compound, 
he first must “simple” her. 

My grandfather went about his 
affairs behind a buggy mare that, 
if she hadn’t been restrained by a 
kicking-strap, would have kicked 
his head off; and my son is mov- 
ing into a civilization that will 
enable him to do his thinking by 
pushing buttons. 

And meanwhile, a ship has be- 
come a thing. 

Our world, so some of its 
gloomier philosophers lament, has 
become entirely too material. We 
surround ourselves with material 
things, and these things we idolize. 
Well, we don’t. Surfeited with 
material things, we vouchsafe to 
each of them less and less of our 
affection. 

Upon his revenooer-rifle a moun- 
taineer bestows the pet-name of 
Betsy. To Dillinger, to whom 
shooting tools were as easily ac- 
cessible and as commonplace as 
are lead pencils to a bookkeeper, 
even a $400 Tommy-gun was just 
a gat. 

And so a ship is a thing. 

To a merchandiser, a $200 eve- 
ning wrap that will cause some 
woman to bite her lip in unre- 
quited longing is either an item or 
a number. An ounce of attar of 
roses is a piece of merchandise. 
And a sailboat a yard tall, equipped 
with an automatic helm that will 
impress a father if he has any 
sense at all, a sailboat whose gleam- 
ing, clean-cut beauty will bring 
tears to the eyes of any boy who 
can see—a sailboat like that is a 
twelfth-dozen. 

Writing in the Atlantic Monthly, 
Earnest Elmo Calkins finds that 
America is hemesick, 


Ships Are Ladies 


(Continued from page 10) 








He asks: “Have you noticed in 
the advertising pages of magazines 
recently a touch of nostalgia, a 
wistful reaching back to the old 
forms and techniques?” 

He goes on: “Advertisers are 
going through their files and dig- 
ging up pre-war stuff. Force is 
staging a revival of Sunny Jim; 
Sapolio is dusting off Spotless 
Town. Hartford Fire Insurance 
has abandoned the Fire Demon and 
restored the noble stag that marked 
its earliest advertising. Quaker 
Oats not only has exhumed that 
old stopper, ‘Food Shot from 
Guns,’ but is weighing the selling 
power that may remain in the 
slogan, “The Smile That Won't 
Come Off.’ 


Gone Are the Modernistic 
Patterns 


“Photographs no longer show 
handfuls of matches or lumps of 
sugar scattered over a plane sur- 
face in a strong light to produce 
modernistic patterns; they show 
commonplace people carrying on 
obvious conversations, their prosy 
words lettered in balloons coming 
from their mouths, as in old carica- 
tures of Stephen Douglas and 
Horace Greeley. 

“Advertisers seem to have lost 
faith in the more sophisticated ex- 
tensions of their technique. They 
are turning hopefully back to the 
simple old fundamentals as a means 
of reaching the buying public. But 
more than that, there is a mighty 
wave of homesickness behind it all, 
a sort of instinctive turning back 
to happier, more easily understood 
times, and all the habits, fashions, 
furniture—mental and physical— 
that were its familiar scenery.” 

Just so, Mr. Calkins. And don’t 
you hope, as do I, that at least 
some of the advertisers will be 
smart enough to rekindle old loyal- 
ties; that, applying the principle 
that ships are ladies, they some- 
how will invest their products with 
those qualities that will invoke in 
the emotions of their ultimate own- 
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Here is the place 
for spot sales..... 


Minnesota farm income is up for 1984—considerably greater than 
the national increase of 29.3%. 

Minnesota has the fourth largest corn crop in the United States. 

The corn crop is of tremendous importance here because it is the 
basic feed crop and Minnesota farmers receive 70.6% of their income 
from dairy cows, hogs, beef cattle, and poultry. 

The 21 southern counties of Minnesota are one of the garden spots 
of America this year. The Red River Valley is harvesting one of the 
best crops of small grains that it has had in many years. There is 
ample feed for Minnesota‘s livestock—86.6% is located where suffi- 
cient feed is assured. 

Minnesota leads the entire United States in butter production. 
Butter prices are up 22.7% higher than last year. 22% of the agri- 
cultural income of Minnesota is from hogs. Hog prices are more 
than doubled. 

Within the next two months, farmers of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas will receive $46,940,135 from government bonuses and con- 
tracts (over eighteen and a half million dollars have already been paid 
here). Minnesota farmers are in the best position to buy since 1930. 
THE FARMER and Farm, Stock & Home reaches seventy-five per cent 
of Minnesota's farm homes. 


=> 


Fern, Stith<Bane 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


New York—Midwest Farm Papers, 250 Park Ave. 
Chicago—Midwest Farm Papers, 6 No. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit—G. S. Broholm, 3-258 General Motors Bldg. 
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ADMOTOR 


“The advertising miracle that 
makes dead advertising live.” ; x 


Plenty of motion is the keynote 


of business today, and advertis- 
ing displays are no exception 
with stills rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. 


The best way for any manu- 
facturer or lithographer to take 
advantage of this fast changing 
picture is by using ADMOTOR, 
the only guaranteed device for 
motion in the volume display 
field. Built to last five years it 
offers every possible motion and 
presents no problem in display 
design. Interchangeable with 
every display and easier than a 
still to assemble it gives proved 


successful animation at low cost. 


For details and territory write, 


phone, or wire 


MOTION DISPLAYS, INC. 


2842 West Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Selling and leasing—ADMOTOR— 
the advertising miracle. 
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ers something warmer than even 
pride of possession? 

Lest at this point I lose the at. 
tention of men who are practical 
and businesslike and all that, le 
me advance the thought that pure 
loyalty to a manufactured entity 
can be harnessed, and has been 
harnessed, to the adequately prac- 
tical and businesslike task of sell. 
ing motor trucks. 

In the main office of a motor. 
truck concern, the editor of the 
company’s house magazine was 
reading letters from owners; he 
was browsing through the files for 
ideas. Suddenly, he came upon 
something that looked promising. 
He laid the letter aside and went 
hunting for other letters that 
might embody the same informa- 
tion. He found a dozen. 

Next, he sketéhed a layout. He 
blocked-in an_ illustration, and 
hand-lettered a headline. Then he 
clipped layout and letters together 
and hustled to his superior. 

“Boss,” he said, “I’ve a hunch 
for this month’s center spread. It’s 
out of our usual line of stuff—but 
maybe that’s why I like it. Here's 
the layout. The picture, there, wil! 
be a close-up photo of a truck 
driver at his wheel. The heading 
will be something like what I've 
lettered in: ‘What Do Your Driv- 
ers Think of Your Trucks?’ 


Drivers Grow Fond 
of Their Trucks 


“And the copy will be quotations 
from these letters. You know what 
the letters are—answers to our in- 
quiries, asking owners how well 
our trucks are serving them. And 
I’ve found a kind of funny fact. 
Each one of these owners ex- 
presses the side-line opinion that 
his trucks keep running at a 
high rate of efficiency because the 
drivers—well, dammit, the drivers 
grow fond of them!” 

“Yes?” said the editor’s boss 
“Well, go ahead and shoot.” 

The editor shot. And after that 
issue of his magazine had gone 
out to the sales organization and 
to owners of truck-fleets, he won- 
dered, a little anxiously, just how 
his center spread would be re- 
ceived. 

But not for long did he need to 
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wait. Back came the reactions— 
from truck owners, from salesmen, 
from branch managers. And one 
branch manager who knew his 
yrospects wrote in: 

“Will it be feasible to bring out 
that driver article in the form of 
a portfolio piece? We can use it 
mighty well out here. In fact, I’ve 
already used it on a case of cheap- 
truck competition.” 

To a truck driver his truck is 
she. But to scribblers whose lino- 
typed words go out to the be- 
nighted masses, a ship is it. 

I plead for advertising that will 
cause products to live. I plead for 
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copy that will connote to the reader 
virtues and characteristics that 
transcend mere utility. I plead 
for salesmanship-in-print that will 
move me to feel about many things 
as I feel about my car and my 
Zeiss binoculars and my Graflex 
camera and my old slippers. I 
plead for copy that will assure 
me: “Among all the gadgets on 
the market, here is a gadget of 
built-in character and built-in in- 
tegrity and built-in friendliness. 
Here is a gadget that will be your 
buddy.” 

Personalizing? Yes, that’s what 
the process is called among ad- 
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Poster buyers know that when 
their finest art work is entrusted 
to ERIE, the poster will be a 
credit to the advertiser ....We 
can help sell your product, too! 


sein, 
Loe 


RIE 


LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING CO, 


ERIE PENNSYLVANIA 
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crafters who classify and label and 
cross-index and file. Personalizing 
is the procedure that has produced 
“trade characters”; and “trade 
characters” shadow forth, I as- 
sume, a reaching-out for the same 
desideratum that I desire. 

For many products, perhaps this 
kind of personalizing is the best 
that can be hoped for—and most 
sincerely do I hope that these lines 
of mine will not re-arouse a rash 
of eggs that walk and talk as men, 
and electric flat-irons that go in for 
dialog. 

But there are vistas beyond— 
vistas that, before his death on 
France’s fields, Gaston Andre 
LeRoy d’Etiolles explored for Big 
Ben. And to this day Big Ben still 
speaks. First he whispers, and then 
he shouts. He guards you while 
you sleep. Silently he stands watch 
until the time for your awakening. 
And then, in the manner of a con- 
siderate companion, he arouses you 
gently. 

More recently, those vistas be- 
yond have been explored by an- 
other notable advertiser—in this 
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instance not a Frenchman who 
showed Americans how to adver- 
tise alarm clocks. Of all things, it 
was a railroad! 

You know the New Haven’ 
Yankee Clipper. And you know 
that glamourous train, not because 
she sprints from New York to Bos- 
ton in something like five hours, 
but because someone with romance 
in his heart, someone who hoped 
he might touch the imaginations of 
others as romantic as himself, se- 
lected that name! 

Such a man could write the 
Clipper’s copy. Such a man—and 
despite the fact that he found he 
must juggle genders deliberately 
—such a man wrote of a train as 
if she were a square-rigger : 

“A cleared track, a fair wind— 
the Yankee Clipper is king of the 
rails.” 

Association of ideas? Yes, you'll 
find that in the text-books on psy- 
chology and the text-books on 
rhetoric. You'll find it labeled and 
cataloged in the adcrafter’s cere- 
bral cabinets. 


You’d find it more often in 











REDUCTION 
in Advertising Rates 


Effective September. 1, the rates for General adver- 
tising, including Automobile, are as follows: 


Space Contracts 5,000 lines within one year . 

10,000 lines within one year 

25,000 lines within one year 

The publisher guarantees that the average circulation 
will not be less than the net paid circulation stated 
in the Publisher’s statement March 31, 1934, and will 
refund pro rata for any circulation loss. 





New Bork Post 


Western Advertising Representatives 
PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 
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printed copy if more advertisers 
were poets. 

Perhaps the first step in the task 
I now confront is one of basic 
education. Perhaps I need to teach 
everybody that, even in a cog- 
wheeled world, the buying habits of 
men and women cannot yet be 
pushed. They must be led. 

The task is stupendous; but I’m 
willing to tackle it. 

But first, and for reasons purely 
personal, I’d like to discharge an 
obligation that has burdened my 
conscience too long. In the proc- 
ess I shall remove a negative in- 
fluence upon public thinking; but 
my underlying motive is personal 
to the point of being selfish. 

I want to take down my Win- 
chester and close the career of 
every wordsmith, whoever, what- 
ever, and wherever he may be, 
who thinks that ships are neuter. 


+ + + 
Death of William Watt 


William Watt, active for more than 
fifty years as a representative of ro 
zines, died recently at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., of a heart ailment. He had been 
ill for five months. 

Mr. Watt was twenty-two when he 
went to work as a magazine salesman 
for the American Bible Society. In 
1890 he joined The Churchman; eight 
years later becoming publisher and part 
owner of Public Opinion which subse- 
quently was merged with The Literary 


Digest. 

Mtr. Watt joined the advertising staff 
of Woman’s Home Companion in 1906 
and the association continued up to the 
time of his death. He was seventy-four 
years old. 

* e = 


Has Morris Plan _ 
Co-operative Campaign 

The Morris Plan Bankers Association, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, has ap- 
pointed The Merrill Anderson Com- 
pany, New York agency, to handle a 
co-operative campaign. Banking journals 
and direct mail will be used. 

= ae e 


Joins Continental Network 
The Daken Advertising Company 
Seattle, has joined the Continental 
Agency Network and will represent the 
group in that city. 
eee 


Cannaday Account to Budke-Connell 


J. E. Cannaday, Sedalia, Mo., pro- 
rietaries, has appointed the Budke- 
nnell Advertising Agency, St. Louis, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 
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WANTED... 
Copy and 
Idea Man 


T ue man we are looking for can 
absorb quickly factual information 
regarding business products or ser- 
vices and the problems involved in 
their sale. 

He can produce ideas for cam- 
paigns and write headlines that are 
arresting and copy that sparkles. If 
he can make rough layouts, that 
will be helpful. 


If you answer this advertisement, 
please list three or four accounts 
on which you have worked and 
state what you feel has been your 
most important contribution to 
each. Also give age, references, and 
salary expected. 

Address **D”’ Box No. 247 
care of Printers’ Ink 


Give the Time to 
the WORK 


Save delivery time by 
using AIR EXPRESS 
speed for cuts, mats or 
electros. Use it on the 
work. Save overtime. 


NEW LOW RATES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


Espress carried in high- 
multi- motor 





passen- 
ger planes. One express 
covers Nation-wide 


receipt 
Air, Alr-Rail Service. Ship 
prepaid, collect, or C. O. D. 


AIR EXPRESS 


UNITED AIR LINES 
For free pickups, rates and information, phone 
Alt Express Division of 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
any United Air Lines office or 
WESTERN UNION 
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A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
John Irving Romer, Editor and President 
1908 — 1933 


Printers’ INK PUBLISHING Co., INc. 
185 Mavison Avenue, New York 


Rov Dickinson, President 
povaras ‘Tayuor, Vice - President 
R. Lawrence, Secretary 
ca Marcus, ‘Treasurer 


Chicago Office: 6 North Michigan Avenue, 

Gove Compton, Manager. 

ye Louis Office: 915 Olive 
. D. McKinney, Manager. 

im Coast: M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Canada 
$4 plus duty $2.60 a year. Foreign $5a year. 
Advertising rates: Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10. 50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 


G. A. Nicnots, Editor 

C. B,. Larrasee, Managing Editor 
R. W. Pacer, Associate Editor 
Anprew M. Howe, Associate Editor 
BERNARD A. GRIMEs, News Editor 
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Facts That mo doubt the in- 
" ependent retailer 
Aren’t Facts has been “elimi- 
nated” so often, the while he con- 
tinues business at the same old 
stand, that ordinary prognoses of 
his supposedly declining state may 
now be ignored. 

But when an individual con- 
nected with an important arm of 
the Government announces what he 
deems to be a brand-new discov- 
ery—namely that the independent 
is doomed—then an occasion has 
arisen to correct, again, an age-old 
fallacy. 

Leon Henderson, of the NRA, 
is quoted as saying that the “small 
retail tire dealer is through.” 

To which, appropriately and aptly, 
President W. O'Neil, of the Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber Company, 
arises in answer, 

In passing, Mr. O’Neil suggests 
that possibly Mr. Henderson has 
been misquoted; “for it could not 
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be a part of a Democratic Admin. 
istration’s intention to be against 
the small, independent fellow in 
any way.” 

But assuming that Mr. Hender. 
son has been quoted correctly, Mr 
O’Neil finds it hard to understand 
how the NRA official, even after 
having studied the sales statistics, 
could conclude that the independent 
is finished. 

“Possibly,” Mr, O’Neil suggests, 
“he gained this opinion from the 
fact that there are manufacturers 
who have been trying to carry 
water on both shoulders, oppos- 
ing floor-level prices because their 
mass-distributor customers oppose 
them, and still trying to sell their 
own independent dealers, giving to 
mass distributors unfair differen- 
tials in price, not only on special- 
brand tires, but to oil companies on 
the tire maker’s own, regularly 
advertised tires.” 

In its price practices, the tire in- 
dustry needs an overhauling. But 
that overhauling—if it is to pro- 
ceed from Washington—will work 
in the wrong direction and toward 
the wrong objectives, if it be guided 
by misinterpretation of facts. 

For example, the overhaulers 
will need to know that, statistically, 
tires aren’t just tires. Unit totals 
are misleading. The true measure 
of volume of sales that flow 
through any given channel is pound- 
age—dollar value. 

To Mr, O’Neil, as to other busi- 
ness leaders, Governmental “regu- 
lation” based upon Governmental 
conception of the true inwardness 
of business seems fraught with 
danger. 

“Even now,” he says, “Washing- 
ton is trying to control all money- 
spending from one place. I’m not 
jealous of CWA control, but I 
don’t think that the efficiency at- 
tained there is a very good argu- 
ment for central control of every 
business operation in the United 
States.” 

And as speaks this outspoken 
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man, so would speak many others 
—if they did not feel that full 
frankness might be penalized. 


ho 

Labor Day into the PRINTERS’ 
Ink offices and took out a number 
of rugs to clean. On Tuesday 
morning of this week he brought 
them back and put them on the 
floors. 

Why had he kept them so long? 

It seems that some person around 
the place who works strictly on 
system (there is at least one such 
person in every organization) had 
instructed him to return the rugs 
the day after Labor Day, 

The day after Labor Day! There 
must be magic in those words. For 
here we have our rugs again; 
newspapers are once more heavy 
with advertising; preparations for 
fall business are under way; there 
is real activity where, a couple 
of weeks ago, everybody seemed 
merely to be waiting for something 
and not doing very watchful wait- 
ing, as Woodrow Wilson would 
say, at that. The textile strike 
seems to be petering out. Things 
are moving faster, advertisers are 
fighting harder, 

All of which is a strange phe- 
nomenon. By the same token mer- 
chandisers a little later on will 
keep their Christmas goods a deep 
dark secret until the day after 
Thanksgiving. Advertisers next 
year will hold their fire until the 
so-called spring business is about 
due. Then will come the summer 
rest—to be broken by the advent 
of Labor Day a year from now. 

It all seems to be a proposition 
of arbitrary division of business 
activities by the calendar and sea- 
sons. Why people should wait 
until September 4 to get busy on 
selling instead of starting in, say, 
on August 15 or even keeping busy 
all the time, is just another of 
those things. 

We are mentioning it here not 
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because we think we can do any- 
thing about it, but because it in- 
trigues us. 

Anyway, great is Labor Day. 
And may the business momentum 
which it ushered in gain so much 
force that everybody will forget 
about the calendar next time and 
keep right on going. 


A Patch pl Syed 

of Corn patch of ground 
until you plant it in corn, and with 
the corn fatten a hog for market. 

During the last four months, 
the average price of hogs at Chi- 
cago has increased from $3.78 to 
$7.18. Even in the drought area, 
remarks Eugene Meyer in an edi- 
torial in his Washington Post, 
“a farm suitable for hog produc- 
tion becomes potentially, if not at 
present, a profit-making plant.” 

It forms a substructure for 
credit. It becomes the ground- 
work for recovery. 

High agricultural prices create 
industrial opportunity. Give indus- 
try a working chance to finance its 
enterprise—let capital go to work 
unshackled—and industry will 
translate opportunity into achieve- 
ment, 


Business Well, inter-indus- 
Coamplexities trial competition 

omip is in again, this 
time with a whole handful of 
pretty knotty complications. How- 
ever, not all the potential conse- 
quences portend disaster. 

It seems that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad became curious—and, of 
course, one railroad or another is 
curious about something all the time 
—the Pennsylvania became curious 
about the effects of air-condition- 
ing upon passengers’ eating habits. 

And what do you suppose the 
Pennsylvania found? That even 
during what the railroad calls the 
“fiery” days of July and August 
this year, snack-eating in air-laun- 
dered diners dropped to a popu- 
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larity level that couldn’t be called 
better than moderate, but that the 
stewards did a practically furious 
business in thick steaks, hot soups, 
substantial desserts and hot tea and 
coffee. 

And there you are, Air-condi- 
tion a diner and straightway you're 
an object of renewed interest to 
Swift and Armour and Campbeli 
and General Foods. But you draw 
dirty looks from Schlitz and Bud- 
weiser and the fellow who has 
been supplying your ice cream. 

The Pennsylvania reports, rather 
gloatingly, that “the average meal 
check jumped well ahead of pre- 
vious summer levels.” What the 
Pennsylvania has not yet made 
public is the protest that must have 
come from the makers of Palm 
Beach suiting. 

Yet there is a silver lining. To 
the stockholders the Pennsylvania 
soon may be able to report a new 
source of income; to wit, Lease of 
Ear-Muff Concession. 


With the arrival 
Coca-Cola of repeal came 


Still Lives also many loose 


predictions concerning what was 
about to happen to those soft- 
drink manufacturers who couldn't 
tie up with the harder types of 
liquor. The prophets predicted great 
days for ginger ale, carbonated 
water and those other carbonated 
drinks that owe their success to the 
Collins family and their cousins. 

Only the more imaginative drink- 
ers, however, have ventured to 
do strange things with Coca-Cola. 
Some of the hardier souls, it is re- 
ported, have created lewd mixtures 
of alcohol and Coca-Cola, but they 
still remain, where they belong, in 
the class of freaks. 

Therefore, the indications seemed 
to be that Atlanta’s famous drink 
would suffer with the coming of 
repeal. When officials of the com- 
pany pointed out that they had al- 
ways shown comfortable sales in- 
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creases in wet countries the Wall 
Street wiseacres dismissed the state- 
ment with a succinct “Oh, yeah?” 

The figures on Coca-Cola's sales 
for the first six months of this 
year have just been published, 
They toss the “Oh, Yeah?” right 
back into the teeth of the prophets, 
During the first six months of 
1932 Coca-Cola’s earnings were 
$6,123,537; during the same period 
of 1933, $5,160,791. But in 1934 
the six-months’ record is $6,516,736. 

The reasons for this splendid 
record are, of course, many. But 
not the least of them are a record 
of consistent advertising and the 
ability to stay always just a little 
ahead of the merchandising parade. 


The Name Is Alvan Macauley 
announces a new 


Macauley line of lower- 


priced Packards, to be made avail- 
able to consumers some time in the 
fall. 

That much is news: 
mainder of this is moral. 

Mr. Macauley is frank. In the 
first six months of this year, 
Packard lost money—on paper. 
But a considerable part of the red- 
ink total went into (1) preparation 
for the new, lower-priced cars and 
(2) the preparation of a new and 
elaborate line of cars in Packard's 
usual price class. 

Candidly, Mr. Macauley ex- 
plains that the purpose of the lower- 
priced line is to strengthen his 
company’s cash position—which al- 
ready is strong. 

And cannily, instead of lowering 
the standards of its traditionally 
high-priced line, Packard raises 
them. 

Purchasing power will come 
back. Demand for high-grade, ex- 
clusive, distinctive merchandise will 
return. And that demand Packard 
will be ready to meet. 

In season, the astute fisherman 
goes after perch. But .he doesn’t 
throw away his fly-book. 


The re- 
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he contacts of an industrial mar- 
keting and advertising organization are naturally broader than 
those of the individual advertising manager, whose opportuni- 
ties for such contacts are necessarily limited by other demands 
upon his time. Likewise, the personnel of the agency have far 
wider opportunities to observe the methods of many companies 
successful in selling to industry. 

“By drawing upon the collective knowledge and contacts of 
a competent industrial marketing and advertising organization, 
the advertising manager secures two assets indispensable in 
today’s selling: a broad knowledge of industrial markets, and an 
intimate familiarity with the rapidly changing industrial picture.” 


In charge of Indus- 
trial Advertising . . . Tide Water Oil Company 


All industrial advertising of Tide Water Oil Company is prepared by 


G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 


18 YEARS OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING AND ADVERTISING 
ESTABLISHED 1916 * MEMBER A.A.A.A.—N.1.A.A. 
NEW YORK—60 EAST 4200 STREET - PITTSBURGH—KOPPERS BLOG. 














Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 








ECENTLY 


the Schoolmaster 

learned that pet food had 
jumped from nowhere to a place 
second to canned milk in volume 
of business in the canned food 
field. Investigating further, he 
found that there are a surprisingly 
large number of different brands 
of pet food on the market and that 
most of them are attractively and 
effectively packaged. 

Inquiry as to the cause of the 
great popularity of trade-marked 
pet foods uncovered the fact that 
not only does the average pet 
owner appreciate the convenience 
of these products but, also, in cer- 
tain parts of the country pet foods 
have a large consumption among 
humans. Among low-income groups 
pet food offers a vitamin content 
often absent in other cheap types 
of food. Strangely enough many 
of these products planned for pets 
are considered quite palatable for 
human consumption. 

Always having labored under the 
impression that the average pet 
food was made from horse meat, 
the Schoolmaster studied labels 
and found that the majority of 
these labels boast the fact that the 
product is not made of horse meat. 
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All of these facts are not highly 
important to the merchandising 
welfare of the world but they are 
interesting as indicating the often 
overlooked possibilities when a 
new product is put on the market. 

e a . 


“Everyone Sees Where a Bank 
Stands. Everyone Should Know 
for What It Stands.” Under this 
title the Irving Trust Company of 
New York City has issued a book- 
let containing reproductions of six- 
teen advertisements of a series of 
fifty-one that have been published 
in newspapers during the last two 
years. 

The advertisements, according to 
the foreword, were offered as con- 
tributions to sound public thinking 
about banks, designed to promote 
a more general understanding of 
banking fundamentals. They have 
emphasized the need for good man- 
agement and have pointed out the 
importance of public insistence 
upon the maintenance of high 
banking standards. 

Here in collected form they bear 
remarkable testimony to the vision 
of the institution whose voice they 
are. Conditions of the last few 
years have caused a_ noticeable 
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change in the tenor of financial ad- 
vertising. It is rare to behold a 
bank today following through on a 
theme instituted in the year of 1932. 

Thus the company remarks with 
pardonable pride: “It should be 
borne in mind that much of this 
material was published long be- 
fore the ‘bank holiday’ of March, 
1933. If events since then have 
added emphasis to what is said 
here, it is because the discussion 
centers about the fundamentals of 
sound banking. Jn prosperity or 
depression, good bank management, 
supported by an informed public 
opinion, is essential to the welfare 
of the country.” 

On each page there is a short 
paragraph paraphrasing the philos- 
ophy of the accompanying adver- 
tisement. The advertisements them- 
selves are interesting for their 
novel layout and type arrangement. 
The use of an old-fashioned type 
face renders a distinctive appear- 
ance and preserves the continuity 
of the campaign. 

* = t 


It was in 1931 that an authority 
on the subject declared that the 
annual volume of returned goods, to 
department stores alone, amounted 
to $500,000,000. The almost fabu- 
lous figure might be supposed to 
have challenged the attention of 
anyone interested in merchandis- 
ing, because of the burden it added 
to the cost of distribution. 

Not so obvious does it seem that 
the consumer should worry about 
this problem (which, surely, is the 
concern of business), but on sec- 
ond thought it will be seen that 
the public does have quite a share 
in the pie after all. On this score, 
it is not exactly surprising to learn 
of a survey jointly undertaken by 
the General Federation of Wo- 
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Courtesy Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 


GARRETTO 


1S ONE OF A GROUP OF FAMOUS 
ARTISTS AVAILABLE FOR COMMERCIAL 
ieee Ff Ff SS, eS 3 * 
GILBERT TOMPKINS & ASSOCIATES 
ARTISTS, 210 MADISON AVE., N. Y. C. 











Advertising Manager 
Wanted 


for a farm journal. Must be not 
only a man who can sell suc- 
cessfully, but able to imbue his 
assistants with enthusiasm and 
confidence. He should know the 
farm paper field and have had con- 
tacts with advertisers and agents 
who employ media of this class. 
Excellent opportunity is offered 
presently with certainty of ad- 
vancement to the man who can 
deserve it. Farm paper is in 
the south. Starting salary will 
be $5,000 a year. Address “C,” 
Box 246, Printers’ Ink. 
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MONTREAL 
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Richmond Advertising Service 
Advertising Representatives for 
over 400 HIGH SCHOOL NEWS- 
PAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
reaching over 1,000,000 young 
men and women. 


Efficient service for Advertisers and 
Agencies. Regular Agency commission 
allowed. 


Rate and Data Catalog upon request 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Account Executive—Christian, 
college graduate, 20 years’ experi- 
ence handling big and medium size 
accounts—tobacco, shoes, motion 
pictures, drugs, cosmetics. Developed 
$200,000 yearly billing one agency; 
$600,000 yearly billing another. Have 
plan for New Business, just tested. 
Sure fire for landing new accounts 
for financially sound agency with 
good copy staff. Immediately avail- 
able. Salary or commission and draw- 
ing account. 

Address “E,” Box 248, Printers’ Ink. 


© DIRECTOR 


with executive ability, broad expe- 
rience and fresh viewpoint seeks 








opportunity with progressive agency 
@ Visuals @ Layouts @ Presenta- 
tions @ Thorough 
Art, Type, Package Design and 
Reproduction 14 with 3 
first rate agencies @ Well rounded 
merchandising background @ Now 
employed @ Salary in keeping 
with the times @ Samples @ 


“*3,"" Box 250, Printers’ Ink. 


knowledge of 











PUBLISHER —MAKE MONEY 


this easy way. Be my boss. Boost lineage, 
cut costs, solve promotion problems through my 
successful experience as business manager, 
salesman, advertising and promotion man- 
ager national magazine. Also five years agency 
account executive. My thorough knowledge 
of advertising and publishing, plus youth, 
pep, and ideas, makes this your opportunity 
for substantial profit from small investment 
in salary. For FREE interview write 
“G,”’ Box 249, Printers’ Ink. 
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men’s Clubs and the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce, entitled “Con- 
sumer Viewpoint on Returned 
Goods.” For, as the foreword ex- 
plains, the survey “aims at the 
examination of a practice which, 
when carried to excess, unneces- 
sarily adds to distribution expense 
and price to consumers.” 

In these enlightened days the 
consumer has become suddenly 
charged with a sense of vigilante 
helpfulness. He, or mostly she, has 
taken a keen interest in the work- 
ings of the business machine. The 
old engine may not be running as 
smoothly as ever but it is certainly 
not suffering from a dearth of 
fixers. 

All too often these self-elected 
mechanics, lacking the necessary 
tools and equipment, bungle up the 
job. But on the subject of returned 
goods, the consumer is precisely in 
her element. Here for once is a 
chance to do a good job 

In sixteen States, women to the 
number of 143,678 co-operated in 
the investigation by filling out a 
questionnaire whose findings in tab- 
ulated form are highly illuminat- 
ing. Indicative of the type of data 
uncovered is the following table 
showing the reasons for returns: 


Summary of 
State reports 
Reason Per cent 
. fra 37.2 
Faulty merchandise ...... 13.0 


Change of mind .......... 15.0 


“Not satisfactory” ....... 16.5 
fe > 15.6 
i MD ccc lncegcde: ove 
Unsatisfactory delivery .. 0.3 
Disapproval of person for 
whom purchased ....... 1.2 
Store misrepresentation 1.2 
ME cccntis habbo ete ce 100.0 


Having finished the job, the good 
ladies gave the report just the 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 


Minimum order five 


lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Recognized Advertis: Agency will 
place business for individual or or- 
ganization, not having recognition, respon- 
sible accounts only oo consideration. 
Box 922, Printers’ Ink. : 
RESPONSIBLE PUBLISHER wants 
additional publications in trade or class 
field. Correspondence strictly confiden- 
tial. M. Malone, 22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Every advertising copywriter needs 
“Compendium of 1000 Useful Words for 
Advertisers.” Expressive, properly classi- 
fied. Lend tone, variety and emphasis to 
our copy. Postpaid. 35c coin. Mone 
ack if not satisfied. A. A. Archbold, 
3101 Home Ave., Berwyn, IIl. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Can You Use This Man? Age 35. He 
has had a wide experience—sales corre- 





HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
having full recognition, has an open- 
ing for a man who possesses or can 
develo immediate business. 
923, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING and SALES-PROMO- 
TION WRITER: Must have touch of 
brilliance, flexibility, and several years’ 
“big-time” experience or compentens 
talent. Salary about $4,000 a year. Wi 
major advertising organization. Box 
920, Printers’ Ink. 


WE NEED high grade men and women 
for our nationwide force of resident field 
investigators. perience in interview- 
ing and a approach required; a 
knowledge of writing is helpful. our 
connection with us will be permanent, 
but assignments are intermittent and are 
paid for by the job or day. We can use 
people who have part time or free lance 
work but who are free to give us full 
time whenever we need them. Market 
ResearcH CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
Rockefeller Center, 1250 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 














MISCELLANEOUS 








“IT IS TO LAUGH.” 9578 deliberately 
selected words about the Faults, Foibles 
and Fetishes of advertising practice. Sub- 
title of booklet is “Things about Adver- 
tising Practice that Make General Busi- 
ness Executives Laugh,” and how t 
do. Whole herd of the “sacred cows” 
put under the spotlight. A few remedies 
suggested. Written out of 35 years of 
experience in advertising, selling, busi- 
ness writing and teaching by one who un- 
blushingly ‘appoints himself” to publish 
reviews that give cautious and conserva- 
tive folk goose-flesh. Single copy, 40 
cents postpaid—three to one address, $1. 
Paper bound; 28 pages; printed hand- 
somely, Not sent on approval (too much 
trouble and cost) but money back prompt- 
ly, if not entertai and enlightened 
forty cents’ worth, 
S. ROLAND HALL, 
129 Pierce St., Easton, Pa. 


e — credits — selling — able to 
shoulder responsibilities—go anywhere. 
Box 925, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Writer! Young advertising 
executive with exceptional writing ability 
and with thorough knowledge of merchan- 
dising and publicity desires position with 
progressive organization. Box 928, P. I. 





Art Director—Artist 
wide experience wishes connection with 
agency or publication, part time basis. 

ew York City only. Box 921, P. I. 











UNUSUAL. 11 years N. Y. Agency. 
Handled 7 accounts; planned campaigns; 
wrote copy; did sales promotion and pub- 
licity; 3 years Vice-Pres.; age 32; mod- 
erate salary. Box 927, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising-Printing Production Ex- 
pert, practical experience in layout, ty- 
pography, engraving, printing and offset 
—seeks position where his unusual ability 
would lead to substantial savings in pro- 
duction costs. Box 924, Printers’ Ink. 


5 Yrs. Advertising Experience (2 yrs. 
agency). Trade paper, newspaper, nation- 
s, direct mail, mail order, sales promo- 
tion. Good: ideas, layouts, copy. so, 2 
yrs. selling. 26; univ. grad.; single; go 
anywhere. Opportunity all-important. 
Box 926, Printers’ Ink. 
A thoroughly experienced ARTIST 
with thorough practical ye § in all 
manners of Advertising Art Design 
in every technique and with full knowl- 
edge of reproduction in all processes de- 
sires to serve as Director of Art in pro- 
gressive ency, Printing or Publishi 
concern. The proof of this ctical an 


versatile ability and the highest 
references will be furnished. Box 919, P.I. 


CAUTION 
Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. 
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proper finishing touch by append. 
ing, with the Department’s benison, 
a caudal device known as The 
Shopper’s Creed. Among other 
things, this creed makes a woman 
duty-bound to “refrain from re. 
turning merchandise unless the 
goods or the store is at fault.” Ap 
admirable sentiment. 

And yet it will not entirely solve 
the returned goods problem. For 
with all due respect to consumer 
creeds, the Schoolmaster is in- 
clined to believe the manufacturer 
and the retailer are somehow in- 
volved in this thing, too. Maybe a 
few creeds on their part might help 


some. 
eee 


Class member H. M. Wiesenfeld 
sends the Schoolmaster an unusual 
package insert taken from a box 
of candy purchased in England 
The insert is in two parts—a book- 
let and a reply card. The manufac- 
turers are Charbonnel & Walker. 

On the cover of the booklet is 
the message, “Every chocolate has 
a number underneath, or in the 
paper cup in which it rests, op- 
posite the corresponding number in 
list is the information you require.” 
The rest of the book is taken up 
with listing the various pieces of 
candy with their numbers. 

On the business reply card is 
space for the customer to list by 
number the piece he “likes,” “likes 
better” and “likes best.” After the 
customer has made his selection 
the company registers these and 
the customer can make future as- 
sortment orders on that basis. 

Although the company has pro- 
tected the idea by copyright, taken 
out nearly fifteen years ago, it may 
suggest possibilities to some Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 


7... 
Death of J. J. Hurley 
John J. Hurley, for the last twelve 


years New England manager of Bryant, 
Griffith & Brunson, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, died recently at Quincy, 
Mass. He was a former commander 
of H. W. Esty Post, V. F. ., and 
was a member of the Quincy city council. 


— Leaves Mohawk Rubber 


W. Spahr, for the last four years 
a -president in charge of sales of the 
Mohawk Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
has resigned 
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HAT ARE YOU PLANNING 
FOR CHRISTMAS? 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOLDERS 


HOLIDAY BROADSIDES 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGS 


GOOD-WILL CARDS 
and MAILINGS 


It's time to plan now for building Christmas business 





WE CREATE THE UNUSUAL 


CALL MEDALLION 3-3500 





HARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















